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THE CORPORATION CONTROVERSY. 


T is a cause of the deepest regret and sorrow to all 

true Yalensians, that the controversy concerning the 
admission of alumni to the corporation of the college is 
conducted, by one side at least, in a spirit of bitterness 
and partisanship. The expediency of giving alumni a 
voice in the councils of the college was very pointedly 
presented by Mr. W. W. Phelps, at the last commence- 
ment dinner. Since that time the question has been dis- 
cussed by various correspondents of the Nation ; most of 
them in favor of the reform. With the single exception 
of the second “ Alumnus,” who makes a foolish and un- 
called for tirade against ministers, these discussions of the 
question have been conducted in a fair and dignified 
though earnest manner. 

In reply to Mr. Phelps, and those who think with him, 
an opponent of the plan, over the name of Z2mothy Pick- 
ering, presented an article in the last Mew Englander, 
entitled “ A Voice from Squashville.” 

Considering that this article comes from one of the 
Reverend members of the corporation, we should natu- 
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rally expect it to present ina calm and dignified manner 
the view which that honorable body takes of the request 
made by the alumni. Remembering the affection of the 
alumni for their Alma Mater, the material assistance 
which they have rendered the college in the past, and 
the probability of their rendering still greater assistance 
in the future, if fairly dealt with, we should at least expect 
that their demands would be met by that manly courtesy 
which cannot justly be denied the meanest petitioner. 
But what do we find to be the case? This ministerial 
self-appointed representative of the corporation, occupies 
twenty-seven pages of the New Englander in invective 
against the reformers, and in knocking down wooden 
men of his own setting up. Why this talk about force? 
and this elaborate defense of ministers? He knows that 
the alumni as a body have the highest respect for minis- 
ters. He knows that the “ Alumnus” who said that min- 
isters as a class are inferior men, is an exception, and that 
in this age of the world his defense of ministers is entirely 
superfluous, and cannot be justly brought into this discus- 
sion. This is not the issue. He knows too that the 
alumni have not the remotest idea of forcing themselves 
into the corporation. What a spectacle! The alumni say 
to the corporation of the college, “We love Yale. We 
are willing to assist her in every possible way with money 
and influence, and in return we ask for a voice in deter- 
mining her policy.” A member of the corporation replies 
with an elaborate argument to prove that the alumni 
cannot force themselves into the government of the col- 
lege without the consent of the present corporation. 
The bare thought that they would attempt such a thing 
is an insult. 

The two principal advantages claimed for the admission 
of alumni into the corporation are,—first, that it would in- 
fuse a more modern, vigorous and practical spirit into the 
government of the college; and secondly, that it would 
secure the confidence and enthusiastic support of the 
alumni, which would be more especially advantageous to 
the college in a pecuniary point of view. 
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In order to bring about these results the more moderate 
and sensible reformers simply ask for a fair representation 
in the management of the college. Mr. Phelps does not 
state definitely to what extent he thinks this representa- 
tion should be carried, but he evidently has no idea of 
superseding the present corporation by one composed ex- 
clusively of alumni. He says “ put alumni into your gov- 
ernment,” not “put your government entirely into the 
hands of alumni,” as Mr. Pickering seems to imagine. 
The “infusion of new blood” which he pleads for, can 
scarcely be construed into meaning an utter overthrow of 
the old system. Yet Mr. Pickering chooses to so consider 
it, and upon this construction bases his whole argument. 
But in the course of the discussion he defends the conser- 
vative policy of the college in the past, and to that extent 
opposes all change which tends toward a more liberal 
policy. 

He points to the high position which Yale has already 
attained, and asks for some indication that a change is 
needed. We point to the fact that President Grant’s son 
goes to Harvard instead of Yale, that “Tom Hughes” 
visits Harvard and Cornell without even stopping to 
say “How d’ye do” to Yale, that the papers are con- 
stantly parading the fact that Goldwin Smith, Bayard 
Taylor and G. W. Curtis are lecturing at Cornell, and 
that Lowell, Longfellow, etc., occupy professorships at 
Harvard. These facts may be of slight importance in 
themselves (though we by no means think they are), yet 
as betokening a spirit of enterprise, vigor and drive on 
the part of our rivals as compared with ourselves, they 
are matters of the very greatest importance. They show 
that something is lacking here. And that something is pre- 
cisely what we propose to add—the business like worldly 
wisdom of live alumni. 

We gladly acknowledge the high position of our col- 
lege under the present management; but this is not the 
question. There is room for improvement. Our suprem- 
acy among American colleges is disputed. We should 
not cease our efforts for improvement till our superiority 
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is universally acknowledged. Our motto is not good but 
the best. Our principal rivals have adopted a more liberal 
policy, and are for the moment taking the lead. Let no 
ideas of false pride prevent us from following their exam- 
ple. Because our enemies have first adopted the use of 
gunpowder let us not stubbornly persist in fighting them 
with cross-bows. 

They tell us that we do not know what we want,—that 
the talk about modern ideas and liberalism is mere rhetoric. 
This is not so. We do know what we want. We do not 
want all of the reforms which Mr. Pickering specifies and 
seeks to make ridiculous, but we do want the abolition of 
the present system of “compulsory religion,” not because it 
“ defiles the conscience” of a “promising young atheist” 
or a “ heathen Chinese,” but because it is wrong in princi- 
ple and injurious to the cause of religion, as amply proven 
by the experience of every student. We want the wretched 
system of “letters home” abolished or amended, for, as 
it is, the parents of the more steady students are unreas- 
onably shocked and worried by them, and the parents of 
really bad students seldom if ever receive them, owing to 
the ease with which they can be intercepted. We want 
all of the college laws to be overhauled and remodeled in 
the light of modern common sense ; instead of remaining as 
they are at present—a subject of ridicule and a monument 
of the bigotry of a past age. In a word, we want a fair 
share of the government of the college to rest in the hands 
of those who will be of active assistance to the faculty; 
who will guard the interests of the college with that 
judgment and discrimination which practical business men 
use in their own affairs; who will not shrink from making 
a manifestly desirable change simply because of a senti- 
mental respect for antiquity; who will take a broader 
view of the college than that its main object is the pro- 
viding of ministers for a single sect; who do not regard 
the college with the cool indifference of strangers, but 
are bound to it by the strong ties of a warm filial affec- 
tion. 

I think I can illustrate by an incident of recent oc- 
currence what we mean by the terms liberal, practical, 
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business like. A large number of the class of ’67 at 
Andover were unable to get the required “letter” from 
the Principal of Phillips Academy on account of a boy- 
ish freak in which nearly the whole class joined. It was 
a foolish affair, but not of such a nature as to lead anyone 
to believe that those engaged in it would not make desira- 
ble students. Yale—with that lack of tact which has 
characterized so many of her actions,—says: “ Beg your 
instructor’s pardon, get the customary letter.’ A practi- 
cal man, accustomed to dealing with his fellows, would 
have known that such a large number of persons, sus- 
tained by mutual support, would not submit to what they 
would naturally regard as an indignity. The result was 
they made application to the authorities at Harvard. 
Harvard, “with that worldliness which is not inconsist- 
ent with godliness,” recognized her true interest, and 
received them with open arms. Since then the yearly 
supply which Yale formerly received from Andover has 
been given almost entirely to Harvard. Some ingenious 
persons trace our annual defeat in the inter-collegiate con- 
tests to the men thus lost, and that too not without some 
show of reason. This was a great mistake. Whether it 
was the fault of the faculty, or of the corporation which 
retains superannuated laws, and takes pride in “ not inter- 
fering with the faculty,” makes little difference. The 
fact as it stands shows that we want “an infusion of new 
blood,”—a new element which shall not be raised so high 
in its own saintliness as to be above all considerations of 
interest. 

Mr. Pickering opposes the demands of the alumni, be- 
cause, forsooth, they may quarrel among themselves when 
making the necessary elections. He predicts strifes and 
contentions innumerable. He foresees political divisions 
and religious divisions. Republican tickets, Democratic 
tickets, Women’s Rights tickets, Orthodox tickets and 
Anti-religious tickets. If all the alumni were as pugna- 
cious and fond of office as Pickering shows himself to be, 
such would doubtless be the case. But the great body of 
alumni are not actuated by the bitter partisan spirit which 
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he manifests. Men distinguished for ability in business, 
and love for Yale, would be readily selected, with none of 
the wire-pulling which Mr. P. deems inevitable. Sectari- 
anism and politics have so little to do with a literary in- 
stitution like Yale, that they could not be made issues in 
an election to the corporation. After the first members 
were chosen it would be necessary to elect but one or 
two annually. Men like Mr. Evarts, Mr. Sheffield or Mr. 
Phelps, would probably be chosen without inquiry into 
their political or religious beliefs. 

In reply to the pecuniary advantage of admitting alum- 
ni to the corporation Mr. Pickering advances absolutely 
nothing, except that they might now donate money to 
the college to be controlled and expended by a committee 
elected by the alumni themselves. Besides involving 
election, which Mr. Pickering regards as synonomous 
with quarreling, this plan would not put ready money 
into the hands of the governing power to use at its own 
discretion, and ¢hzs is the great desideratum. Moreover, 
if flatly refused a voice in the councils of the college, and 
not only refused but insulted, as they are insulted by 
Pickering, the alumni are not likely to be in a very 
generous state of mind for some time to come. 

A correspondent of the Nation proposes that the finan- 
cial difficulty be solved by raising the tuition $50 or so. 
This he thinks would make no difference with wealthy 
students, and that the poorer class could be assisted witha 
portion of the money thus raised. But it must be borne in 
mind that there are many poor but independent students 
who would not accept of assistance, and that the reputa- 
tion for expensiveness which our college would acquire 
would keep away many of the class which Pickering re- 
gards as furnishing the most desirable students. 

But we are told that the charter stands in the way of 
this change. Let us see. In the year 1792, in considera- 
tion of pecuniary aid from the state, the charter was 
changed so as to admit into the corporation eight mem- 
bers of the state government. The state has not kept up 
the supply of funds and the college is in a state of per- 
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petual poverty. What is to prevent another change in the 
charter by which alumni may be admitted into the cor- 
poration? They are intelligent, enthusiastic and wealthy. 
Admit them in consideration of pecuniary advantage. 
Call it a bargain if you will,—a sale. The college sold 
eight votes to the state for a trifling remuneration. It is 
again in need. Let it sell a place in its council to the 
alumni, and it will receive a far better return. 

In the former case eight senators were admitted to the 
corporation, many of whom know little about the college 
and care less. By the change which we propose the col- 
lege will receive earnest, devoted sons, whose presence in 
her councils we believe to be essential to her highest pros- 
perity. oe 


LAST SUMMER. 


OU go mackerel fishing in one of two ways; wear- 

ing a bosom shirt, by the aid of your uncle’s friend 
who is a ship-owner, paying for the privilege of working 
hard, for fishing in the poorest “lay” and being thought a 
spooney from first till last; or in garb a@ /a rush, aftera 
two hours’ wrangle with the skipper about “lay,” berths, 
&c., rating as an able seaman. In the latter manner sailed 
from Boston, last vacation, two youths who were willing 
to sacrifice dignity, and perhaps comfort, if they might 
only enjoy good, exciting sport. 

We were seventeen who stared each other in the face, 
as the “ Billey Atwood” went bowling down the harbor, 
querying who would be good shipmates, and who not; a 
motley crowd,—old fishermen, green hands, men-of-war’s 
men, tradespeople, and college students; bluenoses, Cape 
Cod men, Downeasters and genuine Yankees ; a rough set, 
you say ; so much the better. After years of refining and 
polishing, a little contact with rough edges, with hearty 
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real life never hurts one if his metal is good. Before you 
get much acquainted, Boston grows indistinct, the hub of 
the universe is settling into a rut, and only the spokes are 
visible, stretching out in cliff and beach. 

Through the glass you make out the bold headlands of 
Swampscott and Marblehead, with the white tents along 
the neighboring beaches, and through your mind, as you 
lean over the rail, float visions of summers past spent in 
dreamy enjoyment along these coasts, fishing, shooting, 
riding, reading in sheltered nooks among the gray cliffs, 
or playing merry games by moonlight onthe smooth sand 
floor of the beach in company which shall never meet 
again. And thus, as the sun sinks below the hills of the 
fast receding coast, you dream, student-like, with sombre 
pleasure, until the cold mists of night recall you to 
yourself. ; 

We were bound for the “ Eastern Shore,” the coast of 
Maine, where we arrived on the second day, though we 
did not fall in with the fleet for several days more. Our 
arrival at the fishing grounds was heralded by no unusual 
phenomenon ; “Coelum undigue et undique pontus,” and this 
sea no wise different from that in which we had been sail- 
ing, so that the question of the emigrant, years ago, seek- 
ing the then submerged city of Cairo, in whose stock he 
had invested largely, ‘‘ How do you know when you get 
there ?” rose to our mind; but some one evidently knew, 
as the cry of “ Fish ho!” from the lookout satisfactorily 
proved. “ Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro.” 
The hatches were off and the deck speedily covered with 
empty barrels and tubs. When all was ready for action 
we turned our eyes in search of the fish, naturally sup- 
posing after the hurry and excitement of such preparation 
that the sea would be alive with monsters, convoyed per- 
haps by a whale or two, spouting forth the news of their 
approach, but were, it is needless to say, disappointed. 
The swell of the sea, the light, fleecy mackerel clouds, a 
few gulls skimming about, or resting on the waves, we 
saw, and nothing more till an old hand pointed, a score or 
two of rods over the bow, to a slight, tremulous agitation 
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of water hardly noticeable except on close scrutiny. It 
was a school of mackerel, moving rapidly across our 
track. All hands were now at the rail close together, like 
the crew of a man of war going into battle; behind each, 
at arm’s length, his “strike’”’ barrel; amidships an old vet- 
eran throwing bait, so that as we went along we left a 
white trail behind, to attract the fish, if we should 
pass them. We were almost on that moving mass whose 
size increased to wonderful proportions as we drew nearer. 
A moment more and we were among them. Over the rail 
they come, the shining beauties, one, two, three, a dozen 
at a time; poor fellows, the work for them is short; a 
sharp decisive bite, they are too manly for nibbling, hand 
over hand they are snatched from their briny home; not 
even the satisfaction of being unhooked is given them ; 
the line is caught a few inches from the end, a sharp twirl 
breaks the hook from their tender gills just over the rim 
of the barrel, the backward motion of the hand sends the 
hook for another victim, and the fish is barreled. But for 
us—you have fished with a drop line and recall the deli- 
cious thrill of a bite running from finger tip to the roots of 
your hair—what then do you think of three lines at short 
length incessantly taut, of hauling in beauties rivalled only 
by the brook trout, as fast as your muscle will permit, 
not fora moment, but for hours, while your second or 
third barrel full is rolled away, until, in sheer exhaustion, 
as much from excitement as from labor, you coil your lines 
and give up. 

I have caught fat bass and pickerel from well-stocked 
western lakes, have speared the latter by torchlight as 
they “run” in the spring time, have followed the hounds 
in full cry, have crept along the shore of lakes black with 
wild ducks, for prime shots; but for satisfying, I had almost 
said, for unmitigated excitement, give me mackerel catch- 
ing on the main deck over a low rail. 

Yet it has its vexations as well; for instance, all around 
you the fish are flying from the water into barrels not your 
own, while, as sometimes happens, you get not a bite ; at 
length your turn comes and you are drawing in a glorious 

17 
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“No. 1,” congratulating yourself that the ice is broken, 
when your hold breaks and your prize drops back; it is 
hard, but then good discipline for the patience—in iso- 
lated cases. 

The “dressing” is not so exciting, particularly if it 
lasts, as it often does, to the small hours of the night. 
Two work together, and with practice can take care of a 
day’s “catch” in an incredibly short time. According to 
tradition, two old hands will keep a fish all dressed con- 
stantly in the air, flying from the hand tothe barrel. The 
sight of a whole crew at work thus by night, with the 
flaring lanterns swinging above them, reminds one of the 
folding room of a large newspaper establishment when 
the morning issue comes out. 

I recall a scene which I witnessed, one night, while we 
were in a fleet of 150 to 200 sail after a good days’ work. 
On every vessel a dozen lanterns swung to and fro, bring- 
ing out in a weird fantastic way the forms of the sailors in 
their oiled-skin suits, bending to their work like demons 
at their orgies. The scene was constantly changing, as 
the vessels, with fore-sail set and wheel lashed down, were 
driven about, crossing and recrossing each other’s tracks, 
a shifting panorama comparable to nothing, unless it be 
New York by night, as seen from the bay, with the ferry 
boats coming and going. 

An example of the fickleness of fish, like men, and their 
proneness to run after the latest sensation, came to our 
notice several times in this trip. If, while a vessel is lying 
to, with a school of mackerel on its starboard, from which 
side all fishing is done, another vessel passes on the port 
side, even at the distance of a dozen rods, instantly every 
fish will leave the former for the latter. 

This trick of vessels, to steal each other’s fish, is called 
lee-bowing. As one would suppose, it is considered dis- 
honorable, and when practised gives the aggrieved vessel 
the right, by the fisherman code of laws, to retaliate in 
kind, or by a shower of missiles, and some vessels carry a 
deck load of rocks for this purpose. 

Fishermen are nearly civilized in these latter days, but 
the observance of the Sabbath is still a mooted question 
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among them, and many of the observers, | suspect, are 
such more from a superstitious fear of ill luck, than from 
reverence. We were “Sunday keepers,” and to this we 
owed a visit to the romantic harbor of Boothhay. 
Towards evening, one Saturday, we passed the dreary 
islands, scattered at the entrance of the harbor, and wound 
our way along the base of limestone cliffs, crowned with a 
growth of stunted firs. No signs of man were visible, save 
the lighthouse, as white and drear as the wave-lashed rock 
on which it stood, until we rounded the last point and 
came to the upper harbor. There was the town scram- 
bling from the water’s edge up the sides of the rocky hills, 
on right and left along the shores and bluffs a few hotels 
and summer houses were perched, looking out of place 
with their white paint and smooth lawns, like a stray 
dandy on a dirty wharf. A deep, extensive basin, this 
inner harbor, and now all alive with vessels running in or 
coming to anchor, and boats hurrying to and fro, while 
the hills re-echoed with the swift rush of the chains 
through the hawser holes, the rattle of the sail hoops 
running down the masts, and the cries of the sailors reef- 
ing the sails, or hallooing to old shipmates on other 
vessels. 

That night the town presented a lively appearance; the 
crews of all the fleet were in town dressed in their best 
and bent on sport. In other times, before the existence of 
a Maine Liquor Law, a fishing fleet was a thing of dread 
to the inhabitants of every seaport. A hostile army with- 
out discipline or restraint could not have surpassed in 
violence or debauchery the two or three thousand sailors 
suddenly released from the confinement of shipboard. 
But now, with the exception of a few freaks, which we as 
students could not severely censure, all was quiet and 
orderly. Yet we find the sailors regretting the good old 
times and customs. 

Lounging about after service next day, we came upon a 
unique little cotillion hall, canvas-roofed, with open sides, 
built on a small rocky peninsula, which is an island at high 
tide ; a charming place by moonlight, with the white waves 
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dancing at one’s feet and mingling their melody with the 
strains of the dance. On the walls were carved initials 
of former visitors. We started at this—“ Yale, 
71,” deeply carved. Fostering mother, forgive us! We 
had for a moment forgotten you. Who was it? Did we 
know him? The boys, the races, then old Yale, and so on, 
ad infinitum, came a troop of tender reflections, (away up 
here among the rocks of Maine,) as we carved beneath his 
name what you will find at the end of this if you have 
patience. 

The last was a poor season on the Eastern Shore, and 
after yachting about for several days, in the fleet, chasing 
sword fish in the boat, or spearing them from the bow, we 
set sail for the “ Georges,” a fishing bank 150 to 200 miles 
to the east and south of Cape Cod. For a time our des- 
tination was unknown, but when it became evident, deep 
were the mutterings in the forecastle, and gloomy the 
stories, told around the dim light, of staunch vessels which 
had perished among the shoals and in the fogs of this fatal 
bank, and of the stalwart seamen whose bodies are tossing 
to and fro in their ghostly unrest, in this “ Yankee Bury- 
ing Ground.” 

The “ Georges” are just inside the Gulf Stream and 
directly in the track of European steamers and packets; 
the water is shoal and full of sand thrown up by the 
tide, and a heavy ground swell is never wanting. It 
requires but a slight storm, driving the waves from the 
deeper waters around upon these shoal banks, to surround 
the luckless mariner with a scene of terror which those 
who have never beheld can but imperfectly conceive. 

On these banks we met few fish, a Bremen packet with 
women and children for passengers, the men having re- 
mained to fight the battles of their fatherland, and the 
great gale of September 3d and 4th, from which we came 
forth dismantled but with crew entire, humbly thankful 
for lives unexpectedly preserved. In that night of terror 
perished a whole ship’s company, save one, the crew of a 
vessel with which we had sailed for days and from which 
we parted only on the night of the storm. 


’ 
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And thus dismantled we entered Boston, three weeks 
from the day of our departure, with bronzed faces, har- 
dened muscles, a hearty relish for home comforts, and 
recollections, some of pleasure, some of hardship; but 
all chastened by the thought of the fated crew, our late 
companions; all overawed by the presence of Eternal 
Power displayed to us that night on the deep; which, 
graven on our hearts, stamped in our consciousness, inter- 
woven with every sentiment of the grand and awful, will 
ever and anon, in moments of solitude and companionship, 
of gloom and mirth, of indifference and seriousness, at a 
strain of melody, the sighing of the wind, a noble, heaven- 
born purpose, discover itself to us again, to rebuke, to 
admonish and to strengthen. 


ae 3 


CUPID. 


Many a hundred years ago, 
When Constantine started to overthrow 
Of Heaven the gods, and of Earth the princes, 
With the motto of “In hoc signo vinces,” 
Jupiter, with a prophetic eye, 
Reading his own harsh destiny, 
Made up his mind to retreat in good order, 
Ere Constantine’s cross crossed over his border. 
So one morn, as Aurora unveiling the night, 
With rosy-hued fingers unfolded the light, 
Juno’s snoring awakes him: up quickly he jumps, 
Bids Mercury don his caduceus and pumps, 
And gives him a package of letters to take, 
Which should summon a council within half a shake. 
So Mercury carried these notes of his Pa’s 
To Neptune, Apollo, lame Vulcan and Mars, 
To Ceres, Minerva, Diana and Venus ; 
Although with the ladies, I tell you, between us,— 
He lingered, as men will, their fancies to please,— 
By taking replies to Jove’s R. S. V. Ps. 
So the party all got to Olympus that night, 

And took a light supper, 

Of nectar a cup or 
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Of dove-borne ambrosia a bountiful bite. 
Then, while Juno went off to see where they’d be placed, 
Old Jove seized his chance and the ladies embraced. 
[I'd forgotten to state that he summoned Miss Vesta, 
But it’s needless to say that he didn’t molest her.] 
But when this was arranged, and Night over them crept, 
Wrapped in Morphean dreams gods and goddesses slept. 
“ At five o’clock in the morning,” although it yet was dark, 
The royal train, as was their wont, rose gaily with the lark ; 
And ’though, like Miss McFlimsey, they nothing had to wear, 
Unlike hery this was just the thing for which they didn’t care. 
But, using fig-leaves, @ /a mode in that queer age of fable, 
They dressed them quickly and appeared around the breakfast table. 
This meal despatched, the council met, but Jove had got the “ blues,” 
For the “ Morning Herald,” just arrived, who brought the latest news, 
Announced that Constantine, at last, had started out from home, 
And, by forced marches, in a week would reach the walls of Rome. 
“So,” said great Jove, “ there’s just one thing remains for us to do, 
And ‘if ’twere well 'twere done, ’twere well it were done quickly,’ too ;— 
‘A roobe to goo invisibell’ let each one of you don, 
And I'll give each some worldly goods to keep his eyes upon, 
Until that glorious future, when, subduing Christianism, 
We once again restore on earth the rule of Pantheism.” 
Now Neptune was a boating-man and doated on sardines, 
Jove placed him o’er Oceanus as “ captain of marines,” 
Despatched him to his scallop-shell, with mermaids to make merry, 
And promised him, if things went well, a patent paper wherry. 
Apollo, next, his handsome son, he sent the sun to run, 
And said “ My son, now make you hay while on you shines the sun, 
For, when the troops of Constantine before Rome’s walls arrive, 
I, from this Mount, shall mount the box your chariot to drive.” 
But Mars had grown so quarrelsome, his Ma’s delight he mars, 
By kicking up disturbance with her attendant stars, 
So, since she swore to mighty Jove she wouldn’t have him ’round, 
He bade him to “ vamoose the ranche,” and seek some battle ground, 
Next Jove to Vulcan sentence gave, in this right jovial pun,— 
“Quid Vulcan vult can Vulcan do, and so adieu, my son.” 


Jove, when he’d sent away the gods, 
The goddesses addressed ; 

Quoth he, “ Of all the market affords, 
We'd give to you the best.” 


“ But, since my realm, hung by a thread, 
No safety now enjoys, 

To you I'll say just what I said, 
When I sent off the boys.” 


“Let Ceres to the cornfields go, 
Vesta keep up her fire, 
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Diana, taking up her bow, 
To mountain heights retire.” 


“ Minerva, still watch over art, 
Be youth’s bright guiding-star, 
But ‘maid of Athens, ere we part,’ 
Embrace your fond Papa.” 


“Venus, with us you must remain, 
’Though all the rest disperse ; 

*Till your spouse Vulcan comes again, 
You shall be Cupid’s nurse.” 


Now when this speech was taken down, and read by the Recorder, 
The “ miscellaneous business” came as the next in order. 
The ladies all spoke up at once, but Venus got the floor, 
And, ’mid a flood of sighs and tears, did Cupid’s fate deplore ; 
“What,” quoth she, “ would you make all love a matter of the forum, 
And buy and sell our women there for their millia sestertiorum ?” 
Why, as Hood says, ‘’Twere better to be a slave along with the barbarous 
Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save, if this is to be your work.’ 
Now who, of gods or men, could stand a pretty woman’s tears? 
Jove yielded, and sent Venus down to calm young Cupid’s fears. 

At the foot of a mount, 

Where a crystal fount 

In its pebbly bed was dancing, 
Within the pale 
Of a wooded vale 
Where the sun on the leaves was glancing, 
Venus found Cupid, trying his art 
At shooting his dart through an oaken heart. 
Ah Cupid ! the practice you’ve had since then, 
Till you pierce through the stoniest hearts of men. 


But Venus was sad, 
As she called the lad 
And told him the mournful story, 
How the Christian band, 
With a ruthless hand, 
Were robbing the gods of their glory ; 
And the love-god’s tears fell thick and fast, 
For a cloud o’er his sunny life was cast. 
Ah Cupid! would that the thought of those tears 
Might teach you to pity in after years. 


But when the sun 
His course had run, 
And the shadows melted in night, 
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When Diana unbars 
The moon and stars, 
Revealing their silver light, 
Venus went flying back to old Jove, 
Leaving poor Cupid alone in the grove. 
Ah Cupid! if you had but stayed in that spot, 
How many a heart would have been unshot. 


But he, forlorn, with heavy-hanging head, 

All heedless wandered, praying Jove to pity, 
Until his footsteps near the Tiber led, 

And to the city. ‘ 


The moon looked down upon a rustic bower, 
Half hid by vines in tangled meshes twisting, 

Whose gnarled old branches, screened by many a flower, 
Made place for trysting. 


Cupid looked in upon a Roman maid, 

Whose hazel eyes shone out through nut-brown tresses ; 
A Roman youth to move her heart essayed 

With soft caresses. 


Quick as a flash did Cupid seize his bow,— 
Two arrows quick into two hearts went flying. 
I tell no more. What follows none should know 
Except by trying. 


But Cupid winged his way to Jove divine, 
Begged and obtained permission from that hour, 
As God of Love, to rule o’er this, Love’s shrine,— 
A garden bower. 


MORAL. 


Vanished is the age of fable, 
Buried in a mist of years. 

They, who sat at Jove’s great table, 

Rulers in his kingdom stable, 

Now are gone, and on Life’s label 
Cupid’s name alone appears. 
He alone of gods, has power, 
Lurking hidden ’neath some flower, 
Waiting in the garden bower. 


So, I warn each youth and maiden, 

With a love’s young yearnings laden ; 
When the winds the leaves are wobing, 
When your heart for love is suing, 

In the moonlit evening hour ; 
Then, beware, lest what you’re doing 
You may be, at some time, rueing ; 
Cupid is some mischief brewing, 

Lurking in the garden bower. 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


‘T O college can boast of alumni more attached to their 
Alma Mater than Yale. No college can show a like 
number of Alumni gatherings in all parts of the country, 
as fully and enthusiastically attended, as she. At no col- 
lege does commencement time finds the graduates gathered 
in greater numbers than gather here. And were l, asa 
sub-freshman, about to choose what college to attend, with 
my inclination vacillating from one to another, a know- 
ledge and consideration of these facts would be enough 
to decide me at once in favor of Yale. “ For,” I would 
reason, “there must be something unknown to the outer 
world, that exists at Yale to cause this strong and lasting 
attachment manifested by her graduates.” And I would 
reason rightly. For though you have never before at- 
tempted to analyze your affection for our good old col- 
lege, you will agree with me now, when | say that it is 
the pleasing associations and customs, clustering around 
Yale more than any other college, that have made these 
scenes, which you will soon with such pleasure recall and 
revisit, the brightest in your fireside reveries and day 
dreams, as they were once in the realities of a passing 
life. It must therefore bea regret to all to see one custom 
after another slipping away, killed by the faculty, or unap- 
preciated and neglected by the students. It may be old 
fogyish to imagine that affairs must always be the same 
here, but does it not almost bring up a remonstrance, to 
see those means no longer existing by which we were 
once foolish enough to enjoy ourselves? And are we not 
sometimes inclined to believe in the degeneracy of the 
college world of this day? Yet we must distinguish here 
between those customs which have died a natural death 
from having no further attractions, or from not being 
suited to the taste of the Student of to-day, and those 
that have been cut off in their prime by the arbitrary 
decrees of the faculty. For the former our regrets are 
vain. The latter justly call for remonstrance. 
18 
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It has seemed to me, that while a more liberal spirit was 
pervading other colleges in regard to the restrictions on 
the students and on the studies they must pursue, at Yale, 
in attempting to guard against the too great laxity which 
has crept into the latter, they must needs go back instead 
of forward in reference to our personal liberties, and rake 
up for our better control the dead letter laws which the 
advance of half a century laughs at. And chiefly have 
the faculty manifested this disposition in cutting off our 
college customs. 

Without going back beyond the present, see how 
many changes there will be in this year, as compared 
with last. First, the mandate has gone forth that there 
shall be no singing henceforth around the college by 
the societies. And this encroachment has struck a deeper 
blow than is at first imagined. Its effect is decidedly 
disastrous to that for which Yale has the highest re- 
putation in the country,—her singing. By nothing in 
college has fine singing been so promoted as by the socie- 
ties. The finest songs and the best singing in this home 
of song, every one will admit, are to be found with our 
secret organizations. For, from sheer rivalry, every effort 
is put forth to secure the best and most appropriate tunes 
by each society, so that the tone of college singing is 
raised; and often from the same influence, talents for 
singing, which would never perhaps have otherwise ap- 
peared, have been so developed and improved, that no 
singing is now attempted without them. I could point 
out a number in the class, with just as good voice as you 
or I, who have never learned to sing college songs, and 
never will, because they have never joined a society. 
The next change in our college year, is the abolition of 
the customary Jubilee at Thanksgiving time. The mere 
mention of this fact will make your eyes fill with as many 
tears of regret, as once rolled from them at the comicali- 
ties of the old Jubilee nights. But dry your eyes. It is 
of no avail. The attempt to renew the Jubilee, with the 
good features of last year, have been met by the faculty 
with the refusual to grant the use of Alumni Hall. The 
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attempt to revive it as it was in the past, notwithstanding 
the pledge of the committee that they would be personally 
responsible that nothing objectionable appear, has been as 
effectually stopped by forbidding the appearance of female 
characters. Notice the magnanimity of our respected 
fathers. ‘Certainly you may have your Jubilee. We 
would not restrict your innocent amusements. But then 
you must confine them to the limited space of Brothers 
or Linonia. And there is an old college law of a century 
back that forbids any student appearing in female costume, 
so, in order to maintain the infallibility of the college head, 
we must forbid the employment of anything approaching 
to female dress. How you will make out to enjoy your- 
selves we know not. And if you don’t, we wash our 
hands clear of it. We have not stopped the Jubilee. We 
only impose conditions ; you stop it yourselves.” But this 
action of the faculty is just preliminary to their abolition 
of the Spoon entertainments. They have in fact almost 
stated as much, and though no direct vote has been taken 
on the matter, their prevailing sentiments and expressions 
are against it. You will notice in the calendar of the 
Pot Pourri and Catalogue, that Presentation day has been 
put forward to Commencement, and that the latter is 
moved one day back in the week, coming on Tuesday 
instead of Wednesday. Thus evidently crowding out 
from Presentation week, either the Promenade or the 
Exhibition, even if we grant that they are to be allowed. 
But | am almost sure that this arrangement, taken in con- 
nection with the words of the faculty, can be construed 
into a determination not to allow our yearly Spoon 
festivities. Just think of it. Our spoon gone! That 
which is the most characteristic and distinctive of our 
customs! That which is linked closest with the name 
and rememberace of Yale! And for what reason? From 
mere jealousy of the growing interest in Presentation 
week, and desire to prop up the old decayed institution 
of Commencement. If such can be their notion—and the 
change of Presentation day makes it more than plausible 
—does it not manifest a most narrow and short-sighted 
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view of affairs, to say nothing of the injustice to our 
college amusements! To attempt to impart artificial life 
to that which is dying of old age! It is like lopping off 
the young and thrifty branches of a tree, in order to pre- 
serve some old worm-eaten and shaky limbs. To be sure 
we may have affection for these old servants, which have 
borne us good fruit in their day, and may find in these 
new comers only blossoms and sweet flowers ; but because 
the old limbs bear neither fruit nor flowers now, how 
foolish to lay it all to the branches, or to think that were 
these removed, the sap could again flow where the pores 
are dry and dead. On like principles why not regenerate 
#, B. K. or give new life to Linonia and Brothers, by decree- 
ing that there be no other societies than these in college? 
Here, too, there would be more justice. For the secret 
have manifestly killed the literary societies; but the same 
is not true of the Spoon and Commencement. What shall 
be said to justify such backward movements in an enlight- 
ened age, or what need be further said to show its folly? 
Has not this truth yet struck home, that things must 
stand or fall on their own merits. Will the simple prox- 
imity of Presentation bring new interest to Commence- 
ment? In fact is not the former itself becoming rather a 
dull affair to any but the graduating class, and dependent 
for more than half its patrons on those who would come 
tothe Spoon alone? Oh, the simplicity of trying to kindle 
a fire out of two half-lived coals! Cannot any one see 
that it is the same persons who come to see their friends 
graduate at Commencement, that alone would be attracted 
by the same friends on Presentation day? Now you may 
put the same corn twice into the measure, and imagine 
you have obtained two bushels for one, but it does not so 
appear to the majority of eyes. By the same logical 
process perhaps, the faculty reason to get a larger attend- 
ance at their closing exercises. ’Twould be nothing 
strange. Some of their reasonings are even more deep 
and mysterious than this. 

And after all I can not see why a larger attendance is 
desired for Commencement than it now has, or why it 
does not stand well enough in the college high days. | 
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was once guilty of attending these exercises—that is, I 
put my head in the door for five minutes to find a friend’s 
face inthe gallery—and for anything that I could discover, 
the performance was all that could be wished. The church 
was crowded in body and gallery, the fair hosts above, 
the “lords of creation” below,—for you know the col- 
lege Commencement was founded in Puritan times—and | 
wondered then and since, why this was not a satisfactory 
attendance. Suppose that half as many more should be 
tempted to New Haven, by these new arrangements, to 
see Commencement; what would they do? What larger 
place could be obtained to hold them all? Center church 
is the largest in town, and even now is filled to its 
utmost. Would the Faculty employ Music Hall? But 
that. costs money, and then half their former audience 
would desert them if they countenanced a theater. And 
this thought leads toanother. What will the New Haven 
House and the other hotels do in these new times? Their 
capacity is limited, and even now you can hardly get a 
room for love or money, when the Commencement folks 
have come in. Now grant that those who attend at Spoon 
time be transferred to Commencement. They alone will 
be sufficient to fill the New Haven House, and half the 
others. Also this class will be led to come early in the 
week to see the Races on Monday and Presentation exer- 
cises on Tuesday. Thus one of two things will result. 
Either they will leave on Wednesday, having seen all 
they care to see, and in this case Commencement will be 
the same as before; or else they will stay over and mono- 
polize all the Hotel room in the city to the exclusion of 
our worthy graduates. Where will the numerous class 
suppers be then, with the Alumni cast out in the cold? 
And will they not justly begin to grumble at being 
crowded out in this way from an occasion which they 
have considered particularly their own? And when they 
see themselves thus supplanted, will they not begin to 
drop off in their attendance at Yale? And when they 
begin to fail in their visits here, they will fail in their inter- 
est. And when their interest flags, their support will be 
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wanting. And when this bulwark is gone, we are ready 
to drop a tear over the tottering steps of old mater Yale. 
Such are the changes which have occurred or are in 
store for us, and thus is the year stripped of its chief and 
best means of amusement. In truth it has been remarked 
with much show of justice, that a thing has only to be- 
come an amusement of the students to be at once frowned 
down by those over us. Our ball and boating interests 
have almost been under ban, until the few privileges that 
have been granted this year, and boating seemed soon 
to be summarily stopped, had it not received such ma- 
terial aid from the money and personal support of Mr. 
Phelps, 60. Yes, and have we not here a glimpse of how 
this backward advance in the college is to be stopped, 
and our affairs again righted? Blessed day for the _col- 
lege graduates and under-graduates, when those who have 
the true interests of the college at heart, the alumni, shall 
be admitted to its counsels; when we shall have in our 
corporation, instead of the half dozen senators, gathered 
from the by-ways and hedges of Connecticut, six repre- 
sentatives of our choosing, and centered in them the 
sympathies of students and alumni. R. W. A. 


ON THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


N a clear bright morning in January, | turned out to 

find the good steamboat Mississippi under way down 
the broad stream of the same name, the powers of nature 
and the arts of man doing what they could to take me 
further from my home; under steam | could have sworn 
she was, when I was awakened by the disagreeable ham- 
mering sort of a noise coming from the engine room be- 
low me, accompanied by the fall of the paddle wheels, 
and the general creaking, groaning, and earthquake-like 
shaking, by which a Mississippi steamboat always announ- 
ces to whom it may concern, that her fires are lighted, 
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that she’s up and away. Conscious by what light could 
penetrate the dusky little peep hole at my feet, for I occu- 
pied the top bunk in my state-room, that the day was 
pretty far advanced, full of the novelty of my position, 
and anxious to see what was going on in the outer world, 
I struggled into my clothes with all possible rapidity, but 
was greatly troubled at not finding any wash-bowl, pitch- 
er or looking-glass. As I peeped modestly and cautiously 
forth on the side of my state-room next to the water, in 
search of that wherewithal to wash and be clean, I espied 
a sable genius, who grinning at my wobegone appearance, 
showed me the barber shop, which was also the wash- 
room, and I was comforted. My washing never took very 
long, and as I was hungry, I was soon on my way back to 
my state-room to complete my toilet. Short time as I 
was out, I ascertained the cause of noises which had puz- 
zled me since day-break. The whole upper deck, or roof, 
as it is called, was covered with poultry of different kinds, 
intended for the southern trade. Being in crowded coops, 
they fought and screamed, crowed, cackled, and gobbled 
in a most discordant manner. Mules and other beasts of 
burden were on the lower deck, in the after part of the 
boat, acting in a similarly indecorous style, each animal 
using the voice with which nature had supplied him. 
“This accounts for my dreaming that I was Noah, and 
that all my animals were loose and fighting,” thought I, as 
| passed on. The bar-room was on my right, as I came 
up to my state-room, and therein were several early wor- 
shipers at Bacchus’ shrine, some of whom looked as if 
they had been keeping up their devotions all night. As I 
entered the cabin, breakfast was going on in one end, the 
one allotted to the gentlemen, while the ladies’ cabin was 
nearly cleared, and a young female, dressed in rather a 
gorgeous style for the time of day, was discoursing sweet (?) 
music with all her might of hand and voice. A most dig- 
nified mulatto, in the capacity of head waiter, showed me 
a seat, and indicating me to one of his meerschaum-color- 
ed officials, | was soon engaged in discussing what had 


once been a good breakfast, but was much the worse for 
waiting. 
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I was only a boy, being a little over seventeen, and all 
I saw was full of novelty to me, and I hope my readers 
are not wearied by this “ wealth of description.” 

The boat was a regular floating community, with the 
captain as president, or rather as emperor, for few who 
have never traveled on a Mississippi boat can appreciate 
the amount of absolute power, which, at that time, about 
three years before the war, was possessed py the captain. 
This is not true to so great an extent at the present time, 
but the “old man,” as he is always called, without regard 
to age, is still a potentate on his own boat, although he 
cannot put his passengers ashore or regulate matters along 
the banks of the river with the same ease as of yore. 
The sequel of my present narrative will give some idea of 
the way things of this sort were done in “the good old 
times,’ so regretted by many, when men could commit 
any amount of lawlessness at pleasure. The tyranny of 
the river characters was generally, as in the present in- 
stance, on the right side, as the inhabitants of the small 
taverns along the banks in the little towns of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and even as high up as Tennessee, 
were a most desperate set of outlaws, under no law, hu- 
man or divine, generally overawing the agents of the for- 
mer, and utterly disregarding the latter. Until Judge 
Lynch took the case into his mighty hands, they were per- 
fectly safe! 

Steamboat traveling is generally pretty monotonous, 
and this trip was no exception to the rule, for the first few 
days, but when we were two days out from Memphis, the 
real incident of the trip occurred. We ran in at a wood 
landing, to take off a few bales of cotton, a drove of hogs, 
and, as usual, a supply of wood. On the bank, about ten 
yards back, was a little sort of a tavern, supplying the 
place usually filled by a wharf boat; that is, they sold bad 
whisky to negroes and others who would buy it, and did 
many worse things, as we were to find out. Tired of 
being cramped in the boat, five or six passengers went up 
to this favored spot to loaf away the time, until the boat 
was ready to start, and I, full of boyish curiosity, followed 
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them. As we entered the place, we became aware of as 
hard a looking set of men as one can well see, but as you 
don’t often meet with very well dressed people on the 
river banks, they did not occasion much uneasiness. Pre- 
sently one of them approached a member of our company, 
a gambler from up the river, and proposed a game of 
cards; the wary gambler had heard of Arkansas “ rough 
gambling,” and politely declined, urging that they would 
not have time to finish their game. The Arkansas youth, 
beginning to get unnecessarily warm, swore with a lusty 
oath, that there was plenty of time, and he wanted a game 
or a fight; and getting warmer and warmer, drew a pistol 
and flourished it in the face of the gentle “ gambolier” 
from Cincinnati, and demanded his money. This was the 
signal for a general uprising among the ruffians, and each 
one producing a weapon, proceeded to take all he could, 
cautioning those who were submitting to this ceremony 
to keep silence the mean while. This was all done with 
such regularity, the robbers were so well armed, and so 
far outnumbered our party, that there was no resisting, 
and not much noise. I was slipping toward the door, 
when I was collared by a long, thin fellow, who advised 
me to hold on a minute. Il attempted a faint struggle, but 
he informed me that he’d “ blow my livers loose, if I either 
fit or hollered,” and so I neither “ fit’’ nor “ hollered,” but 
stood staring down the muzzle of his pistol, which to my 
startled senses looked as big as the mouth of a flour bar- 
rel. He got very little from me, as I had deposited most 
of my funds in the safe, but two of the crowd, one of them 
a gentleman and the other a gambler, were well supplied, 
and made a rich prey. The boat was by this time ready 
to start, so they turned us loose, not supposing the boat 
would stop for a greater length of time than was neces- 
sary to take us aboard. I shall never forget the angry 
look of our captain, as we told our mournful story. He 
was an enormously large, powerful man, and possessed a 
powerful will, and also a most powerful temper. He was 
so angry now that the result was a most unearthly cool- 
ness. He backed the boat up to the bank, and proceeded 
19 
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to collect his boat hands, arming them with crowbars, 
knives and cotton hooks, while he, his officers and several 
passengers belted on revolvers. I followed to see how it 
would end. The captain going ashore, accompanied only 
by the second clerk, a bold young fellow, and a few 
passengers, asked for the landlord. The landlord, look- 
ing sulky, soon produced himself, and swore that he 
couldn’t help the matter. “I done all I could, Cap.,” he 
said, ‘ but the boys from the hills was too much for me, 
and now they’re lit out.””. The captain was too old a bird 
for that, however, and looking the sorrowful proprietor 
severely in the face, he replied firmly, “ 1 don’t know about 
the boys lightin’ out, but 1’d advise you to give up all you 
took from my passengers.” “I don’t know nothin about 
it, Cap’n.” “This way, boys,” cried the captain. “Run 
out a head line around this shanty, and make fast the 
other end to the stern of the boat.’”’ The deck hands 
were delighted, and obeyed the order with rapidity, such 
as were not working surrounding the house, and making 
with the officers and armed passengers a most formidable 
force. “I give you one more chance, landlord,” said the 
Captain, “ produce the ‘ artickles,’ or I'll pull you into the 
river.” ‘I tell you I don’t know nothin’.” “ All right, 
pilot,” sung out the “old man,” and the engines began to 
work, the paddle wheels turned, and the cable commenced 
to stretch. Crack, cra-a-a-ck said the old house. ‘ Hold 
on, Cap., for the Lord’s sake, I'll find the things,” cried the 
now livid keeper of the house. ‘“ Hold on, pilot, back her 
a little,” said Cap. quietly, for he had expected this. The 
boat had not got fairly under way, so that the old building 
was not destroyed, although a good deal shaken, and 
moved about a foot from its original position. Three or 
four lank forms appeared at the window of the loft, but 
started back when the captain gave his orde: to “back 
her,” amid shouts of laughter from all, the motley crew 
enjoying it especially. The landlord went in, but returned 
with becoming rapidity, bringing his hands full of pocket 
books, pen knives, and the usual contents of pockets. 
“Count your money, gents,” said the captain quietly. 
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“Just as well do things business like.” ‘Have you got 
everything?” he asked, after a few moments. “I miss a 
pen knife that I value a good deal,” said a gentleman of 
the party who had gone ashore. “I had a silver tooth- 
pick,” said a gambler. “ Anything else?” As there was 
no answer he finished, turning to the landlord, “ Will you 
get them things or not?” but the house-keeper was already 
searching, and presently re-appeared with the missing ar- 
ticles. “If there’s anything else, gentlemen,” said the 
Captain, “speak out, and we'll have it or break some- 
thing.”” No one could think of aught else, so he, without 
another remark to the dejected inn-keeper, directed “all 
aboard,” and in a few minutes we were moving down the 
river again, everybody well pleased except the “ old man,” 
who was still very angry. 

[ arrived at my journey’s end without further incidents 
of any importance, but my shaken nerves did not recover 
from the effects of the fellow’s wanting to blow “ my livers 
loose” for some time, and I shall not soon forget this inci- 
dent of my first journey. L. & 


OUR STORIES. 


HAD just entered upon Senior year; that is, I had 

passed the Junior annual and was going home to spend 
the summer vacation. My chum and I had made our 
farewell speeches, and I was about to wend my way to 
the depot, when he vociferously called me back. There 
he was, perched upon a box of books and thus mounted 
he delivered himself of the following homily: 

“You are going out from under my eye and won't have 
any mentor who can stay with you all the time and cor- 
rect your little vagaries. Now I don’t want you, in the 
absence of my monitions, to get smashed on some witless 
girl and come back here a broken down man, obliged to 
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write letters all day Sunday, and dream away all the spare 
time of the week. 1 had rather you would become an 
angel and go to the other side at once; for then I could 
write you a staving obituary, but in the other case | 
should preserve a solemn silence.” 

He was half serious and half in fun. I assured him of 
my complete ability to navigate my own canoe, and con- 
fidently asserted that the beginning of the next term would 
find my heart intact as his own. This was saying a great 
deal, for he was an old stager. He had always been mak- 
ing love to every pretty face he met, until an infuriated pa- 
rent demanded a pecuniary recompense for his daughter's 
affections, which, as he claimed, had been surreptitiously 
secured. In the words of Major DeBoots he demanded 
“death or satisfaction, satisfaction or death.” My chum, 
having no money or any prospect of any, invited the old 
gentleman to seek the balm of legal proceedings, and 
there the matter ended. But after this little episode he 
determined to be a philosopher and devote all his ener- 
gies to the benevolent work of rescuing unlucky youths 
from misfortunes similar to his own. Thus he was a kind 
of lighthouse, and had condescended to shed on me his 
warning rays. He pretended to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the fair domain of the female disposition and pro- 
nounced the whole sex a humbug. But I suspect he still 
had some doubts as to his ability to withstand their allur- 
ing smiles and winning ways. For when he met them he 
uttered his ad/ez au diable ina manner which indicated a 
mind ill at ease. However, I verily believe he would 
rather write a friend’s obituary than to know he was in 
love. 

I left him still astride of the box, looking solemn and 
anxious. He evidently was thinking earnestly about 
something. From the fact that he gazed after me witha 
paternal look until I was no longer visible, I imagine he 
must have had in his mind a mute prophecy of my fate. 

I was fully determined to give heed to his words. | 
agreed with him and was accustomed to present his views 
to our innocent minded, gushing friends with so much force 
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and power of argumentation that his face grew ruddy 
with satisfaction, and his pipe emitted volumes of appre- 
ciative smoke. For it was his custom, when unusually 
satisfied and contented, to envelop himself in a cloud and 
thus as it were veil from the vulgar gaze the glow of 
happiness which belonged peculiarly to himself. We took 
delight in relating our experience and he fairly beamed as 
he presided with dignity over the Olympus of listening 
gods,—he, by universal consent, Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus. It was the argumentum ad hominem, and our young 
friends soon became convicted and converted, and swore 
never to make fools of themselves by mad indiscretions. 
I am sorry to say that some of them have sadly mutilated 
the sober theory in their unworthy practice. 

My home was in a country town, a quiet, primitive 
place. The people were old-fashioned, good and emi- 
nently conservative. They didn’t want any change, were 
content to live as their fathers lived; always sharp at a 
bargain or at detecting youthful indiscretions. I wasn’t 
much ofa favorite with old or young. I always visited 
the village maidens and made myself as agreeable as pos- 
sible; but they evidently didn’t like the odor of my cigars 
or considered me a man of sin on general principles. Most 
of them didn’t take kindly to me and so I was thrown en- 
tirely upon my own resources. Fishing and reading 
French novels were my principal occupations. I engaged 
in the former with great zest, and took strong pulls at the 
latter at irregular periods. I nourished myself with beef 
and invigorated myself with beer. Thus the days were 
passing peacefully away when suddenly my plans were 
broken, the whole harmony of my vacation untuned. 
“ This is a world which is subject to lunar influences, and 
performs revolutions on its axis, and comes various games 
of that sort,” but there never was witnessed a more com- 
plete and ruinous gyration than mine. 

Lillie Ray came to visit a friend. I had seen her sev- 
eral years before and had almost discovered what her 
tender mercies were even then. But we travel to discover, 
and I flattered myself that I had traveled and made quite 
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a number of discoveries and was not to be inveigled by 
any specimen of womankind. Hence, when I learned she 
was coming and when I met her, 1 experienced no unu- 
sual emotions; it plainly wasn’t love at first sight. But I 
soon found that fishing had lost its charm and French 
novels their interest. I preferred to play croquet, and 
wander around after dark, gazing at the stars and building 
castles in the air. Once in a while I thought of my chum’s 
admonition, then repented and staid at home a few days; 
chewed the cud of discontent, tugged away at my French, 
caught a few fish, and then went back more infatuated 
than before. It is a very great mercy to a man to bea 
very great fool: for then he don’t know he is making an 
ass of himself, and isn’t tormented by any reproachful 
sense of his conduct. 

A warning at this time would have saved me, but my 
chum sent me a letter which encouraged me wonderfully. 
He said: “ However unphilosophic it may seem, you and 
I must have a little more experience before we arrive at 
perfection. Living for the hour is not a bad training for 
a life that msut be made up of emergencies; therefore do 
as I am doing, and with all your getting, get experience. 
‘To love and be wise is scarce possible, even for the gods.’ 
A man in love is stark mad, is in a delirium, and often 
does not attain convalescence until after marriage. But 
it is lawful and proper to induce any maiden to fall in 
love with you; thus you gain happiness for yourself and 
also make it pleasant for the other party. Simply asa 
matter of social amelioration it is not a bad line to take. 
We gain experience and exercise our benevolence, two 
highly profitable operations. In other words, you make 
an ass of the world and gain great credit to yourself.” 

This was sound doctrine; such relevancy joined to such 
ratiocination was resistless. But what did it mean? The 
sad result will show. Meanwhile I was reaping a fruitful 
harvest of trouble, making an ass of myself instead of 
initiating the world into the mysterious shrine. I made 
journeys and peregrinations after Lillie and with her. We 
went a fishing; she made me put on all the worms and 
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take off all the fish. I didn’t see the fun exactly, but sub- 
mitted with grace. She snarled my lines and broke my 
pole, and when she apologized I said it was no matter, 
though inwardly I was collecting all the oaths and impre- 
cations, whose last breach is damnation. She fired my 
pistol, and when I went to arrange the target would 
blaze away before I was out of the way (I was about as 
safe near the target as anywhere). She beat me at cro- 
quet nine times out of ten, and accused me of cheating 
when, by any chance, | gained the advantage; until at 
length I preferred to lie on the ground and kick my heels 
in the air, to attempting the game. Though | wasa moral 
man and a member of the church, she made me dance a 
schottisch with her on Sunday evening. She succeeded in 
convincing me, in spite of my aversion to cats, that her 
pet was a highly meritorious and attractive animal. Thus 
I went on, exercising my benevolence and gaining a vast 
fund of experience, besides completely subduing my tem- 
per. I am inclined to think that the patience which | 
displayed during a long course of persecution, will be set 
down to my account in letters of light. 

I would not have it understood that she was thus disa- 
greeable all the time. She did everything in a pleasant 
way, was full of fun, always detected spots of blue in the 
inkiest and blackest of skies. For figure and appearance 
all Christendom could not furnish a better. She was a lit- 
tle of the fine lady, a little of the beauty, a little of the 
coquette, and stuffed full of sentiment. Moreover, she 
manifested an evident partiality for me, and I was content. 
But matters could not go on in this way very long, and 
the result was, that in a moment of unusual admiration, I 
laid aside rhetorics and oratories and fine words, broke 
the ice of my affection, and told her that I loved her. It 
was wondrous silly, but wondrous moving. She smiled 
and blushed, said a little no and a bigger yes. We at 
once erected altars in our souls, on whic to offer an ever 
increasing sacrifice of love. We filled our sails with pure 
devotion, and touched heaven, where eternal happiness 
reigns. We swore eternal fidelity, and made pretty 
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speeches, until the twinkling stars and chill night air re- 
minded us that we were fools in more senses than one. | 
hope some of my readers can echo back the music of these 
wild vanities and romantic follies. 

I had now an anchor for my hopes, a sober substance of 
felicity. Probably my chum had not contemplated such 
a strict interpretation of his friendly advice, How should 
I meet his reproaches? All my friends would wag 
their heads at me and cast me off asa reprobate. Such 
thoughts occasionally haunted me, but the daily walks 
and talks, the building of huge castles in the air, the 
future after college, and not the year in college, occupied 
my mind. I cared little for any prospective arraignment 
before my grim ogre of a chum. Moreover, hadn't | 
proved his croakings to be untrue? He was a prophet of 
evil, a soured, disappointed man. Henceforth a woman 
and not a man should be my mentor. 

The remaining weeks of the vacation quickly passed 
and I returned. To my surprise, my chum made no allu- 
sion to vacation experience, a subject which, of all others, 
he was most likely to investigate. He seemed to have 
something on his mind, a burden which didn’t rest very 
lightly either. He wrote long and carefully concocted 
letters and his chirography, which had been execrable, won- 
derfully improved. He was particular not to insert the 
name of his correspondent until he was ready to seal up 
his letters, and always carried them to the Post Office 
himself. From Lillie, letters came often, full of just what 
I wanted to know. I was not dependent upon college for 
my enjoyment but lived in hope. 

Security ushers ruin. One morning I found in my box 
a letter directed in the familiar handwriting, but the en- 
velope bore the letter A instead of R. I carefully opened 
it and found a wedding card with this inscription, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Austin. Miss Lillie Ray.” This was 
more than a surpise. I had grasped a cloud and now felt 
myself tumbling to the ground. A description of my 
feelings would form an interesting volume. It was 
enough to make a sucking dove choleric. After | 
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reached my room, I sat down to calculate with as near 
an approach to mathematical certainty as_ possible, 
whether she was more deceitful than I was foolish. 
The result evolved was an identical equation; and now 
that pleasure had departed, philosophy came to the rescue. 
I determined to swallow the insult and deception for | 
was reaping a just reward for my abnormal innocence. 
Now was fulfilled the prophecy of my chum’s anxious 
look; the fates had even then wove the threads of my 
disappointment and I submitted without grumbling. But 
they had also chosen to give me a little wholesome re- 
venge. In about three weeks a letter came in the old 
familiar hand. It read as follows: 

“TI am so sorry you could not have been here at my 
wedding and the parties which followed. We would 
have danced your favorite schottisch, and pledged eter- 
nal friendship in a glass of sparkling wine. Frank has 
heard of you and isn’t a bit jealous, and is glad to 
know that I made so enthusiastic a friend during my 
summer visit, even after the wedding day was fixed. If 
you ever come this way you must surely call. I shall be 
very, very angry if youdon’t. With many wishes for your 
prosperity and happiness, I am, etc., Lillie Austin.” 

This was cool and quite a specimen in its line. After 
waiting a few days for my indignation to subside, | 
replied : 

“Mrs. Frank Austin, Madam: Your highly interesting 
and instructive note was duly received and contents noted. 
In reply, I have to thank you for your truly spiced con- 
sideration for my feelings. I heartily assent to your pro- 
position that we would have danced the schottisch and 
taken a “ smile” together if I had been there. But this 
isn’t all we would have done. Since Frank knows me 
and isn’t jealous, I would have kissed you and put my 
arm about your waist as I used to do. We would have 
taken a walk in the moonlight. I would have shown him 
the lock of hair you gave me, invited him to inspect the 
engagement ring I gave you, and then if he didn’t begin 
to be jealous, I would have read hima few choice extracts 
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from the fifteen letters you wrote me in two weeks. After 
these preliminaries we would have engaged ina little gene- 
ral conversation. I will certainly call when I return home 
for vacation, and should be very glad at that time to ex- 
change my letters for yours. Infinitely yours. P.S.—Let 
us not quarrel, but let us not hug any more.” 

In a week this reply came. “ You and | are square. | 
deceived you, and your letter, falling into my husband's 
hands, has undeceived him. His confidence in me is 
gone and there is no more home happiness for us; so call 
it quits and let me alone.” 

This is my story. I drew from it a great many valua- 
ble lessons. The heathen Hindoo, of devout frame of 
mind, indulges in the gentle amusement of swinging 
through the balmy air of the Ganges, or Ceylon’s favored 
isle—a hook being passed through his back to facilitate 
oscillation. So I had indulged in the pastime of falling 
in love, had been hooked, and swung as high as anybody. 
The movement had ceased and | was convinced of my 
unfortunate simplicity. I felt that poetry, harmony, and 
wisdom are inculcated by misfortune, and lightened and 
illustrated by a sound application. But let my chum 
elucidate the moral in his own inimitable way ; and here 
the cause of his singular reticence comes out. ‘ My dear 
boy,” said he, as he slowly smoked, thereby indicating 
great internal dissatisfaction, and I knew by his calling 
me “boy” that something important was coming, “in 
your case, a fair temple of loyalty has been turned to 
ashes by inconstancy. Both of us have been outrageously 
and righteously sold, and that too, when we knew there 
was no more keep in woman than a hold upon an eel’s 
tail. We have run experience and benevolence into the 
ground. The truth is, men in love are drunk and vainly im- 
agine woman to be ‘ heaven’s last, best gift to man.’ Mean- 
while she sticks clothespins on their noses and leads them 
whithersoever she will. ‘For so sure as death and sin 
came into the world by woman, so sure are their soft 
words and softer looks the utter destruction of all who 
put their trust in them.’ When we think we are safe we 
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are in the most danger. In view of your experience re- 
member that 


‘ The strongest plume in wisdom’s pinion 
Is the memory of past folly.’ 


But, my dear boy,” and here the smoking almost ceased, 
“you are safely out of the scrape and I am stuck.” 
Cc. D. H. 


BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. VI. 


My dear Aristodemus, as [ was walking by the fence a 
day or two ago, I heard you preaching, in an oracular 
manner, a sermon from that stock phrase: “Let us live 
while we do live.” To say that I was ashamed of you, is 
certainly true ;—for I perceived at a glance that you were 
using the words as a mere formula, without paying much 


attention to their meaning, and any such use of words is 
always sickening. But I was more than ashamed—I was 
heartily sorry. You see, my dear boy, it is a bad senti- 
ment ;—it indicates a feeling of desperation ;—and even its 
thoughtless repetition is to be condemned. If you will 
think of the sentence a moment, you will discover this for 
yourself. In the first place, the word “live” is used each 
time with a different meaning—the first “live” referring 
to a man’s conduct, the second to his mere animal exist- 
ence. In the next place, the second “live” implies a nat- 
ural and healthy condition of the body—the first an un- 
natural and unhealthy condition of the mental or moral 
tastes and aptitudes. Thirdly, the first “live” is depend- 
ent upon the second in the sense that when man dies he 
either sinks into oblivion or else loses his freedom of ac- 
tion. You perceive, then, from this partial explication, 
that the old Latin adage :—£ad?, bibe, lude: post mortem nul- 
la voluptas,—expresses the sentiment very fairly. And 
what a sentiment that is ;—to say that eating, drinking and 
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making merry is the swmmum bonum of life! But that’s 
just what you mean, when you perch yourself on the fence 
some bright morning, after “ making a night of it,” feel- 
ing as though a dozen aches were at fisticuffs with one 
another in every part of your body, and say: “ Well, fel- 
lows, we feel like the devil this morning—but didn’t we 
have a red-hot time last night! We have only four years 
of it here—we must ‘hoop her up’ while we stay. Let 
us live while we do live ’’—and so on, with sundry varia- 
tions, to the end of the chapter. As though this sort of a 
thing was all there was to life! Why, as you use words, 
the man who comes to college for honest, legitimate work, 
doesn’t live at all. The man who tries to discipline his 
mind and acquire knowledge, is a mere stick—he knows 
nothing of life! But he who lives an irregular, feverish, 
“mad life, who excites his mental powers by artificial means, 
who perverts his moral nature, and who, as a consequence 
of this unnatural condition of his mental and moral pow- 
ers, subjects his body, in its most vital parts, to sudden 
and violent changes, strains and excesses,—he understands 
life—he lives! Don’t you see that you transfer, in point 
of fact, the abnormal state indicated by the first “live” to 
the second, so that he who follows your rule not only fails 
in living a true life in the first sense, but also at first 
weakens, and ultimately destroys his life in the second? 
‘The great mistake you make, my dear Aristodemus, is 
this—in supposing that a man can’t live unless he lives 
fast—in thinking that he who knows life must necessarily 
be acquainted with a trifling, vulgar, wicked life. My 
dear Aristodemus, in so far forth as you live this sort of a 
life, it is my opinion that you are cutting your own throat. 
Of course, it is your throat, and no one can gainsay you 
the unalienable right (vide Mr. Jefferson’s orthodox fal- 
lacy) to cut it; but, after all, it seems to me to be a foolish 
thing to do. It would be different, if you would only get 
out of the way as soon as you had used the knife; but 
you won’t. Now, as a mere matter of taste, it is not ex- 
actly the thing for a man to go about the world with his 
throat cut ;—and, in addition, it is a harrowing spectacle 
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for one’s friends. But the main reason, as it seems to me, 
why cutting one’s throat is a foolish thing to do, is this: 
that after it is once cut, it is cut beyond all remedy, and 
the poor man knows it. It isa horrible thing when a man 
can’t hold his head up, because he knows there is a blood- 
bedabbled gash under his chin! But you are growing in- 
dignant, my dear boy, and even now are furtively feeling 
of your own well-knit neck, as though to show me by ocu- 
lar proof, that, in Sancho Panza’s well-worn phrase, I am 
“taking the wrong sow by the ear.” You are jump- 
ing toa conclusion. I did not say your throat was cut— 
I said you were cutting it;—I am not talking to you about 
an irretrievable result—I am talking about tendencies. 
And yet I can mention to you cases where irretrievable re- 
sults have been attained. There was Tom Larkspur, who 
entered college when you did, my dear Aristodemus. A 
generous fellow, with brain enough to make a reputable 
figure any where and an honorable ambition to get some 
good out of college, he started on his college course with 
as fair prospects as any body could desire. He succeeded 
admirably for a while. He came here to do something, 
and he was doing it, to the best of his ability. His con- 
duct won the respect and confidence of his classmates, 
and his social qualities secured their friendship. But one 
day the idea got into his head that 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Books were well enough in their way; a system of in- 
struction was not wholly useless ;—but a student ought to 
make it his main business to study life—to know the world, 
and all that sort of thing. So, with his natural ardor, he 
devoted himself exclusively to this new business. He 
studied men and women—he poked around into a great 
many dirty places and did a great many dirty things. 
He succeeded, as Dr. Johnson said, in making himself pub- 
lic without making himself known: the fellows pointed 
him out with a wise wink as “one of ’em!”’ He also suc- 
ceeded in making a very quick trip to the devil. Debt, 
an absolute stoppage of his college career, a tarnished 
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name—that’s the price he paid for living while he did 
live—that’s the way he cut his throat !——-Now, my dear 
boy, you know that no one gets more enjoyment out of 
“fun” and a “good time” than I do ;—that no one grows 
mellower over a dish of—shall we say “ Welsh-Rabbit ?”— 
with a mug of ale and a cigar for company home, than | 
do. And yet it never struck me that this included every 
thing for which I came to college. I had these little lux- 
uries of the flesh before I came to New Haven, and I sup- 
pose I could have had many more of them if I had never 
been matriculated. Whereas, it sometimes seems to me 
that you think this is all there is to college. If you do 
think so, my dear Aristodemus, you will find some day, 
even if you get your “sheep-skin,” that your throat is 
cut. You will study law, perhaps, or set yourself up asa 
physician of the body or the soul, or “ run a newspaper,” 
or go into business, but when you come into competition 
with honest John Dig, as you call him,—under whose 
quiet demeanor there may be concealed more good fellow- 
ship than you ever dreamed of,—you will find that the 
public, that silent, impartial, relentless, potent judge, will 
tell you to your face that your throat is cut ;—in other 
words, that you Aave lived while you lived, and it is time 
for you to get yourself comfortably and decently bu- 
ried. And, by the way, my dear Aristodemus, it is sin- 
gular how many men there are who will let themselves be 
laughed out of doing what they know they ought to do 
and what they want to do by that same word dig. | 
verily believe there are men in college who would rather 
be called a thief than a “dig!” They will study nights, 
when no one can see them; they will fizzle and flunk and 
drop down into another class ;—in short, they will run all 
the risks of failure, both comparative and absolute, before 
they will subject themselves to the suspicion of being 
known as a mental agriculturist. But every man comes 
to college to dig, if he comes for anything at all ;—and he 
who digs the hardest and the most persistently, other 
things being equal, gets the most good and the most honor 
out of his college course. At least, such a man escapes 
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all danger of being influenced by the false philosophy of— 
“Let us live while we do live.’”——The whole danger 
which threatens you, my dear Aristodemus—for I have no 
time to give more particulars—lies just here: you measure 
everything by an artificial standard. You accept at once, 
and without question, either another man’s opinion or the 
rule of custom. You seem to think that because some 
dozen classes have already considered a certain question 
in a certain way, that therefore you must consider it in 
the same way ;—and from the time you come here you are 
constantly engaged in sinking your individual opinion in 
these previous opinions. The result is that your own 
principle of action is utterly extinguished. This ought 
not to be so, my dear Aristodemus. You know that the 
word principle goes back to primus and capio. Now the 
first thing that you seize hold of—the first thing that 
you think of—in making up your mind as to how you will 
employ yourself during any portion of your college life, 
or as to what sort of a life you will live here, or as to the 
way in which you will decide any particular question, 
ought to be something in yourself—some notion of right 
and wrong—and neither what another man does or thinks, 
nor what custom may determine. Doing this, my dear 
Aristodemus, you will preserve your consistency—you 
will probably get something out of college which will at 
least partially satisfy you and will do you good—and you 
will be pretty certain to avoid the evil which lurks under 
the specious saying: “ Let us live while we do live!” 


NOTABILIA. 


The Spoon is at last dead. Its destruction is a 
good illustration of the old adage that “ pride comes be- 
fore a fall.”” Its honors were probably never sought for 
more eagerly than last year, and now, “none so poor to 
do it reverence.” A history of the institution, from earli- 
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est times up to to-day, would not be uninteresting, and as 
a contribution thereto, we offer the following extracts 
from a volume of Spoon records which is preserved in 
the archives of the Lit. In 1848 it was resolved that 
“this volume shall be kept by the Editors of the Yale 
Literary Magazine, and they shall choose at the beginning 
of the second term, some man from the Junior class to 
inaugurate proceedings for a Spoon Exhibition. This 
man, with the assistance of one man chosen by himself 
from each division, shall call a meeting of the Cochleaure- 
ates, [that is, all the non-appointment men, | who shall select 
three men from each division as a committee to conduct 
the Exhibition.” This arrangement did not, however, 
continue, since we find the “ colloquists”’ of 1852 meeting 
and resolving that “there shall be a Spoon Exhibition: 
the Spoon shall be given to a colloquist and shall be pre- 
sented by a colloquist.”” They actually carried out these 
resolutions, and, as the records inform us, were “ thanked 
by the class for their self-sacrificing efforts.” Imagine a 
late class “thanking” any set of men who should follow 
this example. Tempora mutantur. 


———~—A suggestion has been made that there should be 
a Senior promenade concert at the close of the year. It 
is a good one. With no Spoon Committee there can be 
no Spoon Promenade, and if this idea be adopted, this 
will take its place and the place of the usual Senior re- 
ception; will provide a suitable entertainment for the 
evening of Presentation day, and will, if at all well man- 
aged, pay all the expenses of that day, and free the class 
from the usual tax. 


———A precipitate descent down a flight of stairs, with 
consequent physical and mental damage, has suggested to 
us with unwonted force the expediency of having the en- 
tries of the colleges lighted by gas. We do not need it, 
like the dwellers in Farnam, for a warming apparatus, 
but it would be of benefit in other ways, and could be 
very easily introduced, now that there is gas in all the 
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buildings. Experience has shown that it is impossible to 
keep lamps in the entries and play ball in them too, and 
so gas is our only hope. 


It is a patent fact to the constant attendant at the 
chapel that one great fault with the services there is their 
want of adaptation to student-wants. A carping mind 
might perhaps object to a few other things, but these are 
probably remediless, while this defect could be easily re- 
moved, for there are many religious topics in which stu- 
dents are interested. We know nothing that would be of 
more benefit than a sermon or short series of short ser- 
mons by the President on the subject of the observance of 
Sunday. The day is scarcely observed even by those 
who believe in it, while there is among us a strong and 
rapidly-growing sentiment of utter disbelief in its sacred- 
ness. The discussion is of too great magnitude to be 
entered upon here, but we sincerely hope that the Presi- 
dent will consider the advisability of bringing this subject 
before us. And while we are speaking of the chapel, it 
may be well to mention another slight defect,—an error 
to which ministers from abroad are especially liable. It 
is unpleasant to see one at the end of his sermon, turn 
with a bland smile to the galleries and say “and now, fel- 
low-Christians, it is your duty to guide these miserable 
sinners [slightly contemptuous gesture towards the pit,] 
in the way of Life and Truth,” &c., &c. This premature 
separation of the sheep and goats is uncalled-for. 


Ball playing between the trees is nearly at an end 
for this season. No one has received serious bodily injury 
and a large amount of glass has been saved from fracture, 
which ensures a smaller term-bill than usual. If any timid 
man has been tormented with fear lest he should be “ put 
out’ by some erring ball, he can console himself with the 
reflection that the spirit of the national game is revived, 
and that the University nine will go forth conquering and 
to conquer in the coming season. Now since this exten- 
sion of privilege has produced such satisfactory results, 
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and since the hyperborean female who picks feathers in the 
skies will soon begin operations, we suggest that snow- 
balling be allowed within the same definite limits. It is 
unpleasant to be obliged to travel a half a mile to escape 
being ‘“ boomeranged” by some insane devotee, who has 
practised all summer and can hit a five cent piece at fifty 
yards. The apprehension of being devoured by wild 
beasts, or flayed alive by savages, is not to be compared 
with the tormenting expectation of meeting a white- 
winged messenger of snow coming around the corner, or 
entering your window without introduction. Hence we 
desire that the irrepressible spirit of throwing be allowed 
to find vent within prescribed limits, and not be abnor- 
mally developed in all parts of the city. 


It would benefit students if they would occasion- 
ally think. To one who ever has an idea or ever cares to 
hear an idea, an ordinary college conversation is simply a 
terrible bore. Society small-talk is sufficiently inane, but 
yet is delightful in comparison with college small-talk. 
To be sure, in order to talk thoughtfully and well, it is 
necessary to read and reason and reflect,—three things 
which the average student shirks whenever he can. When 
men are thrown together as intimately as they are here, ~ 
it is hard enough not to get tired of each other, even 
when each is original; but when either shines only asa 
repeater of second-hand sayings, a dealer in platitudes or 
a buffoon, the soul grows weary of its dearest friends. 
Talking for the sake of talking is a crime. If one has 
anything worth saying, let him say it; if he has not, let 
him keep quiet and spare his friends the torture of his 
conversation. 


The result of thinking might possibly be that 
students would have a little more stamina and individu- 
ality. If one has no thoughts of his own he naturally 
adopts the thoughts of another, and is easily swayed and 
controlled. Supple obsequiousness is scarcely a thing to 
be admired. If the tendency to this could be removed by 
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the adoption of a higher and truer standard of manliness, 
college would be greatly benefitted. One result of the 
cultivation of manliness in this way would be the de- 
struction of the system of “electioneering”’ for societies. 
Electioneering is a confession of weakness. The inferior 
society always engages in it. An organization which 
gives out its elections through the year, which submits 
to packs and dictation, which begs men to come to it, is a 
fraud. And yet, as long as good men have no stamina and 
submit to be frightened or cajoled into taking the first 
certainty which presents itself, so long will a weak society 
sacrifice its independence and stoop to dirty work to 
obtain men who, in turn, will sacrifice their independence 
and stoop to dirty work for it. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record, 


Which extends from November g to December 8, covers a period which 
has an unmistakable flavor of turkey and cranberry sauce about it. All 
over New England and parts adjacent the ancient gobbler has been 
stuffed ; all over New England and parts adjacent the human family 
have also been stuffed ; all over New England one universal ache has 
been felt, For all of which everybody has been properly thankful! 
Beside these material benefits, which college men shared in common 
with their brother mortals, and for which they were devoutly thankful, 
these latter individuals had a special cause for thankfulness in the results 
of the 
Boating Meeting 

Which was held in the President’s lecture room, November 16. In the 
absence of President Ford, Captain Cushing, ’72, took the chair. The 
first business was the election of L. S. Boomer, ’72, as Secretary and 
Treasurer, in place of W. C. Beecher of the same class, who resigned, 
A resolution passed by the Harvard Boat Club November g was then 
laid before the meeting. It is as follows: 

Whereas, {t is doubtful whether the article which appeared in the 
College Courant of October 29 (entitled ‘ Worcester Once More”), 
is authorized or endorsed by the Yale Navy :— 
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Resolved, That a letter be immediately written to the Yale Boat 
Clubs, inquiring whether they authorized or endorse the views it presented 
in that article. 

After some talk it was voted that, on account of the irrelevancy and 
impertinence of the demand, no action whatever should be taken. The 
prevailing opinion seemed to be that the article in question was a correct 
statement, as to facts, of Yale’s views about the last regatta at Worces- 
ter; but why we should be called upon to father it was not at all clear. 
The article was written by a man entirely unconnected with college ; it 
was printed in a paper which has no more to do with Yale than with 
Harvard, except that it is published in New Haven; and it was nothing 
more to the Yale Boat Club than the articles in any other paper possess- 
ing the enterprise to make itself acquainted with the facts and having 
the fairness to publish them. It seemed more than likely that Harvard 
would be “‘ doubtful ” about our position with regard to articles appear- 
ing in other papers, and the result would be that our Boat Club would 
have to be in perpetual session in order to satisfy the unending “‘ doubts” 
of Harvard. But, beside all this, the opinions of the members of the 
Boat Club concerning this particular article had no more to do with boat- 
ing than the opinions of the same men concerning a dozen other things— 
as, for example, concerning this action of the Harvard boating men— 
and therefore the whole thing was quashed. After this a discussion arose 
as to rowing another race at Worcester. It was stated, for the members 
of the crew who rowed last year and who are now in college, that not 
a man of them would row Harvard again at Worcester. The fact was 
stated that Worcester people do everything possible to help the Harvard 
crew, chiefly for the reason that they know that if Yale should win the 
race it would be held elsewhere, and the advantages of the Worcester 
course for jockeying, in case either party should be disposed to play the 
professional, were recounted. The talk finally ended by a motion that 
when Yale challenged Harvard to row again it should be for a straight- 
away race on any three-mile course in America. The motion was carried 
without ano. Thus ‘ Worcester Once More” now reads ‘‘ Worcester 
No More,”—though we dare say the Harvard Wouter Von Twillers 
wiped their spectacles twice before they made it out. This possibility, 
however, in no wise diminished the general prognostications of fun and 
feed during the 

Thanksgiving Vacation, 


Which began November 23 and continued until the morning of Novem- 
ber 27. The Thanksgiving Jubilee, which has heretofore been held on 
the Tuesday preceding Thanksgiving Day, was mot held this year on 
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account of circumstances over which the students had no control. Pre- 
vious to last year the Jubilee has always been a free and easy affair. It 
was generally held in one of the open society halls, and consisted of 
plays after the school of Charles the II, an oration such as would have as- 
tonished Demosthenes, a poem in which the muse appeared in scant gar- 
ments and “‘ kicked up her toes at immoral angles,” together with sundry 
singular and cheerful pleasantnesses with the Freshmen. At these festive 
gatherings the Seniors always had front seats, while the Freshmen stood 
up and paid the bills; there, smoking was not owfre, and critical gentle- 
men with glib tongues were permitted to emit clouds of tobacco smoke 
and opinions on the individual merits of the actors at the same time. 
Altogether, it was a rare night, and one most thoroughly enjoyed by 
every one. Last year the Jubilee was put into stays and kid gloves and 
taken to Alumni Hall, the better half (in the sense that there’s more of 
’em) of creation were admitted, tobacco was banished, ushers, with posies 
in their button-holes, gave their friends the best seats, and everything 
was as prim and precise as Miss Sallie Prude could have wished. Alto- 
gether it was a kind of diluted spoon exhibition ;—not bad to take, it is 
true, and yet not wonderfully good. This year it was determined to 
try the old sort once more; but the faculty announced their determina- 
tion to enforce an obsolete rule, to the effect that no student shall appear 


at a theatrical entertainment in woman’s apparel, and also said that they 


should hold those having the matter in charge personally responsible for 
everything that was done or said during the evening. This was cold 
water treatment with a vengeance, and the poor thing at once gave up 
the ghost. Some enterprising fool, however, amused himself on the tra- 
ditional Tuesday evening by setting fire to the north coal yard. Not- 
withstanding the rain, the thing burned—the fire department turned out 
and carefully and considerately squirted water on the fellows who had come 
out to see what was going on, in order to keep them from being burned, 
we suppose, while the police, who, with great conscientiousness, were 
also on hand, formed a cordon about the burning structure, probably for 
fear that the dwellers in Farnam would fill their pockets with coal for 
the purpose of maintaining life in that steam-heated (?) edifice. The 
chief result of this senseless piece of business will be the addition of a 
small “incidental ” to every man’s term-bill. The next day everybody 
who could went to their own home or somebody else’s, and from reliable 
statistics now in our possession we are able to state that each man eat to 
the utter consternation of his friends and his own ultimate abasement. 
Those who remained in New Haven were not without their pleasures. 
Chapel exercises took place every morning with pertinacious regularity ; 
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the Seniors had one recitation, the Juniors two, and the Sophomores and 
Freshmen three each; while turkeys and chickens, which had gone to a 
better world from very leanness, glared at one all along the street. The 
big dinner came off at the various clubs—the last one ’71 will eat in 
New Haven—with the ordinary excess of gravy and lack of stuffing, 
while noise and hilarity abounded as usual. Meantime, various devices 
helped to kill time: quoits were hurled about recklessly ; a big stone 
illustrated the laws of gravitation in the neighborhood of South Middle; 
the irrepressible base ball monopolized the south end of Farnam, while 
the charming weather led to unlimited vagabondizing. Speaking of 
vagabonds reminds us that the 


Tribe of Si-oux 


Held its thirty-seventh annual convention at the new hall of the Beta 
Chapter, beginning on November zg and concluding with a grand 
“smear” at the New Haven House on the following evening. Of the 
fifteen chapters which now make up Psi Upsilon, delegates were pres- 
ent from Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia, Chicago, Hamilton, 
Harvard, Kenyon, Michigan University, New York University, Roches- 
ter, Union, Wesleyan and Yale, the Dartmouth chapter being the only 
one unrepresented. The business of the convention was transacted at 
the hall, where the Yale chapter entertained the fifty “‘ brethren” on 
Tuesday evening with an elegant spread. About sixty men sat down 
to the fraternity’s banquet at the New Haven House on Wednesday 
evening, at which Hon. William E. Robinson (Yale, ’41), of Brooklyn, 
served as toast-master. Ex-Governor Joseph R. Hawley (Hamilton, ’47), 
of Hartford, replied to the opening toast. The next annual convention 
is to be held with the Sigma chapter, at Brown University. Messrs. 
T. Thacher, ’71, and H. E. Benton, ’72, represented the Beta chapter 
in the business meetings of the late convention. It may be well to 
add that the enthusiasm manifested among some of the Seniors (degen- 
erate sons, they were, though, every one of them) over the prospect of 
making the acquaintance of representatives of distant lodges, was hardly 
equaled by the general excitement prevailing in college over the various 


Prize Contests 
Which have lately taken place between and in various societies. The 
first of these was the great struggle on the night of November 30, be- 
tween Brothers and Linonia, in the hall of Brothers, This was an éx- 


tempore debate, between members of each of the four classes in college, 
chosen by and representing each of the two open societies, For weary 
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weeks we had heard of this debate. It had been postponed an indefinite 
number of times—certainly once. Questions (at least one) had been 
selected and promulgated and thrown overboard. Men had been ap- 
pointed (especially in Linonia), but there was no power that could make 
them speak. Finally the last day of autumn arrived, and Linonia grew 
desperate. A new question had been given out at noon—‘“‘ Ought at- 
tendance upon Sunday religious exercises to be compulsory?” Linonia 
thought it had—so the lot said ;—and clearly she was in need of some- 
body to give the reasons for this opinion. Madly the committee rushed 
around—even Brothers men refused the tempting inducements (a glass of 
Burton at Moriarty’s) held out. Evening came, and so did the judges — 
Tutors Brewster, Perry and Richards. A goodly crowd gathered like- 
wise—such as always fills Brothers hall. At last the speakers came also 
—Messrs, Elliot, ’71, Hincks, ’7z, Abbott, ’73, and Whittemore, ’74, 
for Brothers; Messrs. Bliss, ’71, Elder, ’73, and Sellers, ’74, for Linonia 
—the decrepit old lady still lacking one man. After the question had 
been discussed by the speakers in all its various phases, the judges gave 
their decision in favor of Brothers, as you might suppose. And so ended 
the great debate between the two open societies, It seems to us that 
in such a contest those who make a practise of attending the regular 
meetings of these societies ought to be given the places of honor, and 
then there would be no failures to attend and the faithful few would re- 
ceive some reward for their devotion. On the evening of December 3 
the secret society Freshmen declaimed for prizes. Kappa Sigma Epsilon 
met for the first time that night in its new hall in the *‘ Collins Building,” 
which is situated on the north side of Chapel street, just east of the depot. 
There were eighteen competitors, of whom S, A. Souther received the 
first prize, G. F. Doughty the second, and C. J. Harris the third. 
Messrs, Hine, Mason and Sweet, of the Lir. board, served as judges. 
In Delta Kappa there were sixteen speakers. The first prize was given 
to T. P. Wickes, the second to P. Barnes, and H. H. Chittenden and H. 
G. Higley received honorable mention. The judges were Tutor Brews- 
ter, 68, and Messrs. Elliot (of the Courant) and Thacher, ’71. The 
prizes consisted of the usual gorgeously-bound books; but those who re- 
ceived them were not half as much surprised as was the general public 
at hearing of the 


Abolition of the Spoon 


By the class of ’72. This important action was taken at a class 
meeting which was held on tne morning of December 3, thus finishing 
up in first term what it is customary to leave until second, After some 
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discussion, and after a statement in behalf of the society of Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, that none of its members would accept any Spoon 
honors whatever, it was voted, with but one or two opposing voices, 
that no Spoon committee should be appointed by the class of ’72, 
This virtually kills the Spoon, and with it a great deal of the dirty work 
known as Junior politics, It is barely possible that an effort may be 
made to revive it again in ’73, but, with the general feeling against it, 
the material difficulties that now stand in the way by reason of the 
recent change in the calendar, and the fact that there will be no com- 
mittee in ’72 to initiate a committee chosen by ’73, such an effort (if 
made) does not promise to be very successful. The Spoon Exhibition 
was started in 1847, but in its early days it was a very different 
affair from what it is at present. Smut and deviltry characterized it 
then, and at certain periods it sank so low that any man who was 
caught attending it was suspended. In 1852 Prof. Gilman reorganized 
it in its present form, since which time it has been a very pleasant affair 
on the outside, and has done some excellent advertising for the college. 
Back of the mere exhibition, however, there has always existed a nasty 
pool of intrigue and jealousy and personal hatred, and the death of the 
custom is probably a benefit for everybody concerned. After this busi- 
ness was transacted, the meeting proceeded to the selection of the 


YALE LIT. Editors for the Class of °72. 

The first formal vote resulted in the election of J. H. Hincks of Bridge- 
port ; George Richards of Bridgeport ; R. E. Coe of Bloomfield, N. J. ; 
and C. C. Deming of Hartford. The requisite majority necessary for 
an election not being received by any of the other candidates, after bal- 
loting several times the meeting adjourned until December 7. At the 
adjourned meeting C. B. Ramsdell of N. Y. City was elected on the 
first vote. ‘The names are given according to the number of votes 
received by each, there being only a difference of five, however, be- 
tween the highest and the lowest numbers. Immediately after the elec- 
tion was completed, Mr. Hincks was chosen chairman of the board. 
A. K. E, is represented on the board by three men, and ¥.T, by two 
men, one of whom is chairman ;—which shows that the good sense of a 
class willingly gives to the Junior Societies what they often fail in secur- 
ing by a coalition. 


Town Shows, 
However, it is fair to state, have not shown us the cold shoulder dur- 


ing the last few weeks. Of a good, bad and indifferent sort, of course ; 
but still plenty of them, At Music Hall, November 11, Mrs. Jas. A. 
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Oates’s Burlesque Opera Troupe gave us the “Fair One with the 
Blonde Wig,” and on the following evening ‘“‘ Little Faust.” Novem- 
ber 16 Lotta played two characters in “Little Nell and the Mar- 
chioness,” a play worked out of Charles Dickens’s “Old Curiosity 
Shop” by John Brougham, and on the next evening she took six 
characters in the “‘ Female Detective.” ‘November 18 Oliver Doud 
Byron went ‘Across the Continent,” a trip which he repeated on the 
following evening. November 21 the N. H. Harmonic Society gave a 
concert, which was opened by the reading of the ‘ Lay of the Bell” 
by J. W. Wescott of ’72. November 22 M’lle Christina Nilsson 
sang. HH. Vieuxtemps, violinist, and P. Brignoli, tenor, appeared on the 
same occasion. November 24 “‘ Waiting for the Verdict; or, the 
Dark Deed in the Woods,” added to the horrors of indigestion. 
November 25 J. K. Mortimer shone in “ Under Sthe Gaslight.” No- 
vember 26 John Collins played the ‘‘ Soldier of Fortune ” and exhibited 
“His Last Legs.” November 2g Mrs. G. C. Howard appeared as 
“ Topsey ” in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” December 1 Cal. Wagner’s 
Minstrels rendered their audience buttonless, while Harry Robinson 
showed us the “ Man with the Silver Horn.” December 2 the 
Satsuma Japanese Troupe gave a first-rate show, made up of feats 
of strength and sleight of hand, which they repeated on the following 
afternoon and evening. ‘The company were said to include both sexes, 
but it still remains a matter of doubt whether the statement is true. 
Judging from the voice alone, one would say they were all women. 
December 5 the Great Beethoven Centennial Festival began, conclud- 
ing on the evening of December 7. Dr. Stoeckel took a prominent part. 
The N. H. Opera House, situated on the corner of Court and State 
streets, was opened to the public for the first time on the evening of 
December 5. Blood and thunder, in lots to suit customers, followed 
by popular farces, make up the entertainments at this place. There 
will probably be a change—for the better or the worse—befure long. 
Lectures have been frequent during the month. Mrs, Ada C. Bowles, 
Rev. Mrs. Hanaford and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore have spoken at the 
Universalist church. John Mitchell, whom the British Government 
drove into exile in 1848, together with Smith O’Brien, Thomas Francis 
Meagher and Richard O’Gorman, spoke at Music Hall December 27. 
C. T. Driscoll, ’69, introduced him to the audience. The Orchestral 
Concerts at Brewster Hall have been concluded—one taking place 
November 14 and the last November 18. A concert of sacred music 
was given at St. John’s (Catholic) church November 20. The Bo- 
hemian Glass Blowers kept it up for six nights, beginning November 21, 
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at Brewster Hall. The Stocking Brothers talked about Persia and the 
Orient at Chapel street church November 23. The choir of the 
Howe street church gave an entertainment, consisting of music, 
tableaux and things to eat, November 30, which was repeated on the 
following evening. Balls and fairs have abounded also, but these are only 


Trifles, 
And deserve no mention.—Profs. Brush and Gilman presented the 
claims of the S. S. School to the citizens of New Haven at the 
Superior Court Room November 10.—November 12 the President 
and Prof. Porter might have been seen listening to the harangue 
of the “ Lightning Calculator.” Prof. P. said that the L. C. had 
a good head.—Mr. Dexter read a paper on the “ Lives of Goffe 
and Whalley, the Regicides,” before the N. H. Colony Historical 
Society, at their rooms in the city hall, November 14. His views 
led to some talk, in which Dr. Bacon and Prof. Brewer took part. 
—The prospective game of base ball, which has excited so much 
interest throughout the country, between Eta Pi and the King of 
Clubs, did zo¢ come off November 14, on account of the former club’s 
refusing to play.—On that day, however, one of the boilers in Farnam 
College did give out, whereat the north temperate was succeeded by 
the frigid.—-The only Kelly is no longer employed to break students’ 
heads by the city of New Haven.—Prof. Northrop delivered a lecture 
in Brothers hall November 16 on ‘‘ Good Breeding.”—Messrs, Clark 
and Sweet, ’71, and Ramsdell, Richards and Sanders, ’72, attended, as 
delegates, the twenty-sixth annual convention of A. K. E., held with the 
Brown chapter, at Providence, R. I., November 16 and 17. Twenty- 
two chapters were represented by forty-seven delegates. Mr. Sweet 
was chairman of the convention. Next year the fraternity meet with 
the chapter at Cornell—November 18 a number of the 4. K. E. 
delegates passed a pleasant evening with the parent chapter at Yale. 
—November 19 the Sophomores and Freshmen had a little time on High 
street.—A new gas fixture, to shed light upon the clerical compositions, 
has been added to the chapel pulpit.—November zo Rev. Mr. Twin- 
ing preached in the chapel, and Rev. Mr. Perrin December 4.—Mr. 
C. T. Collins, 67, addressed the Senior class prayer meeting November 
22.—The residence of J. B. Isham, ’69, was injured by fire November 
24.—November 30 the Trumbull statue was removed from the Art 
Gallery to Hartford.—December 1 some one drove a horse and wagon 
up on the chapel steps. The influences of the place were such that the 
horse went to sleep at once. From the looks of the “rig,” it was 
generally supposed to belong to some enthusiastic mission Sunday school 
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teacher, about to start off on a trip for evergreens.-—A Junior was lately 
suspended for lighting candles in the recitation room, and two others for 
calling toa man, who was reciting, from the outside of the division room. 
—The chapel organ was evidently played by a member of the Courant 
board December 3. It sounded like it, at any rate-—The Juniors and 
Sophomores played another game of foot ball at the Park December 3, 
in which ’73 was victorious by a score of 4 to 2.—Prof. Gilman made 
some remarks at the removal of the remains of Lady Fenwick, buried 
in 1648, to the burying-ground at Saybrook Point, November 23. The 
construction of a new railroad made the removal necessary.—The 
Register is now to be found in the reading room, through the courtesy 
of its publishers.——Beethoven was reorganized at Calliope hall Novem- 
ber 18 by the election of R. W. Archbald, ’71, President; S. Benedict, 
71, and W. B. Roberts, S. S. S., Vice-Presidents; W. L. Cushing, ’72, 
Treasurer; H. W. Lyman, ’73, Secretary ; R. F. Tilney, ’72, Librarian. 
Mr. Spier, 66, is director, and C. S. Elliot, ’67, pianist. The society 
meets on Monday and Wednesday evenings. The “ Amphion” tune book 
is now used in place of the “‘ Arion.””-—Rev. E. L. Clark has been talking 
tothe Theologues about Old Testament geography.——Prof. A. E. Verrill 
has recently been on a very successful dredging expedition to the bay of 
Fundy.—-S. P. Coomes, ’72z, died at his home in Longmeadow, Mass., 
Nov. 27.—Osborne the Phrenologist has been around with his “‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” You can look for a quarter.—A portrait of the late Wyl- 
lys Warner, formerly secretary of the college, has recently been placed 
in the Art Gallery.—Look out for examinations about these days.— 
The South Middle sweep has a habit of cleaning out the reading room 
at noon, which is so nice, you know.—A new digest of Connecticut 
Law Reports (the thirty-fifth volume), made by Prof. S. E. Baldwin, is 
soon to appear.—Prof. Newton, two graduates and three Seniors, watch- 
ed for meteors, from the top of Alumni Hall, November 13 and 14. 
Only about 75 were seen. Last year 7,000 were visible.—Dr. Bacon has 
been talking, on Sunday evenings, at the Center church, about the Puri- 
tans.—The Yale Courant has placed some of its exchanges in the read- 
ing room.—The class ivy of ’71, through the kindness of one of the 
committee, is to come from that which grows about Melrose Abbey.— 
The Junior class, since finishing English Literature, has been studying 
Craik’s English of Shakespeare.—The sweep Livingston, who has charge 
of the public buildings, is to have his home in the north end of the La- 
boratory building.—R. W. O’Brien, formerly of ’72, recently died at 
the West, making the fifth man whom that class has lost within the 
year.—E, A. Alden, formerly of ’71, died at Westville November 4.— 
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Prof. Gilman lectured in Brooklyn November 15 on ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Ascendency in the New World.”—Prof. Brewer and Louis Bail 
attended a State Teachers’ Institute held at Guilford December 1, 2 and 
3-—November 18 the Class of ’72 elected, on the basis of the original 
divisions, the following gentlemen as historians: 1st division, R. E. Coe; 
2d, E. H. Jenkins; 3d, E. S. Lines; 4th, J. W. Stimson.—Ernest 
Robinson, ’67, died in New Haven November 18. Among the pall- 
bearers were Brown, Day and Elliot of ’67.—The Divinity building 
was formally opened to the public November 21. President Woolsey 
made a brief address and Dr. Bacon offered a dedicatory prayer. 
During the evening, in one of the rogms, a pack of cards was found 
lying on a volume of Beecher’s sermons, open at the one on Future Pun- 
ishment. It is said to have been a joke, perpetrated by one of the 
Fresh Theologues.—December 3 Dr. Ward, ’61, read an essay on 
** Medical Jurisprudence ” to the medical students.—Robert Lander, of 
Bridgeport, has been elected valedictorian of the graduating class at the 
Medical School.—At the recent election of officers of the New Haven 
Historical Society, Prof. Gilman was elected secretary, and Dr. Bacon, 
Prof. Baldwin and Mr. Dexter, directors.—December 5 Prof. Northrop 
announced that the Junior Exhibition, as heretofore conducted, was 
dead. The new plan is to have all with a certain rank in the class 
hand in articles, of which those furnishing the best ten will speak, each 
of the ten receiving a prize, and that one speaking the best receiving a 
superior prize.—The new revolving tower on the Athenzum is comple- 
ted.—Prof. Packard is to be absent from New Haven next term. Tu- 
tor Beckwith will take charge of his department.—J. K. Thacher, ’68, 
is to be Tutor in Algebra next term.—The chimneys of the Chapel 
have been repaired.—A rival to Prof. Porter has lately been about col- 
lege, but we believe there has been no serious thought of giving him 
Prof. P.’s chair.—New doors were put up at the foot of the Farnam en- 
tries during the recent absence of steam in order to keep the cold i. 
Now that the building is warm once more, they keep the cold out.— 
The last number of Blackwood contains a very favorable notice of Prof. 
Porter’s ‘‘ Human Intellect,” which, considering the conservative char- 
acter of this Review, is a great compliment to American scholarship. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Thanksgiving Day, 


Thursday, Nov. 24, all the classes of the school were engaged in the 
same pursuit. Seniors, Juniors and Fresh promiscuously devoted them- 
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selves to the study of Comparative Anatomy, with practical problems 
and dissections. What is yet more strange is, that there were no fizzles 
nor flunks; all rushed dead. Though for this day the marking-system 
was abolished, yet all went well. Surely more ardent and conscientious 
students were never seen. And this proves? Simply that when all men 
are as eager to fill their minds as their stomachs the marking-system may 
be thrown aside. Until then what?—Even those who went to their 
homes sat solitary and with grim satisfaction over the disappearing tur- 
key, consoling themselves with the thought that at least ¢hey should be 
here for Monday’s recitations and thus save themselves from a few marks. 
A large part of the Junior class is studying 


The Dictionary 


This term. Not in consecutive lessons going through the whole of the 
little volume, but only taking the history of the English Language varied 
with Saxon declensions, or as it appears in the first part. This is sup- 
posed to be preparatory to the reading of Chaucer next term. In connec- 
tion with this they are reading, under Mr. Lounsbury, Shakespeare’s play 
of Henry IV. But dictionaries and thanksgiving dinners are weighty 


Items 


To handle, compared with a fine painting, “‘ Mount Shasta,” which is at 
present in our Library under the care of Mr. Hill, the librarian, and is 
well worth seeing. The artist is Mr. J. H. Hill, of the 4cth Par. Sur- 
vey.—Prof. Trowbridge’s Inaugural Address has been printed in pam- 
phlet form. A room in the Art Building is being fitted up for his use. 
—Mr. C, S, Hastings, ’70, is at present hearing the classes of Mr. Cur- 
tis, the Principal of the High School, that gentleman being absent on 
account of ill-health. The moon and stars were doubtless made happy 
a few evenings since by being looked at through our telescope by a bevy 
of the fair demoiselles from that institution Whether they have shone 
more brightly since, is the question. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Book Notices, Exchanges, etc. 

LET us take a glance at the books which have been received during the 
past month : 

Field and Forest. By Oliver Optic. 
Plane and Plank. By Oliver Optic. 
Double Play. By Wm. Everett. 

Going on a Mission. By Paul Cobden. 
Who will Win. By Paul Cobden. 
Prudy Keeping House. By Sophie May. 
Lost in the Fog. By Fames De Mille. 

These books are all published by the popular firm of Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. They are story books for children, and are just the thing for Sunday 
Schools or holiday presents. The author of Double Play,—Mr. William 
Everett,—is a son of Edward Everett. He is comparatively a new author, 
and is meeting with great success in the field which he haschosen. 

We have also received : 

Nature's Aristocracy. By Fennie Collins. Lee & Shepard. 

This book discusses the condition of the laboring classes and suggests 
plans for social improvement. The remarks upon female suffrage are inter- 
esting ; though we do not agree with them. The improvement of the lower 
Strata of society is a subject which merits the earnest consideration of all 
classes. 

The Tone Masters,—Handel and Haydn. By Charles Barnard. Lee & Shepard. 
Synchronology of the Principal Events in Sacred and F -rofane History, from the 

Creation of Man to the Present Time. Lee & Shepard. 

This is just what it professes to be, and is a book which every student 
should have in his room for reference. 

Art in the Netherlands. By H. Taine. Translated by $. Durand. Leypoldt 

& Holt. 

Cornell's Physical Geography. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 
Episodes and Lyric Pieces. By Robert Kelley Weeks. Leypoldt & Holt. 

This is a very attractive little book of poems. Every Yale man ought to 
have a copy, both on account of its intrinsic merits and because the author 
is a distinguished graduate of our college. 


Any of these books can be obtained at the book store of Judd & White, 
New Haven. 


The following exchanges have been received : 

COLLEGE MAGAZINES :—Beloit College Monthly, Denison Collegian, Griswold 
Collegian, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Nassau Lit., The Dartmouth, The Union 
Literary Magazine, Union College Magazine, Virginia University Magazine. 
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CoLLEGE PAPERS :—Advocate, Amherst Student, Annalist, Antiochian, Cap and 
Gown, College Argus, College Days, College Mercury, College Times, Cornell Era, 
Dalhousie College Gazette, McKendree Repository, The Acorn, The Chronicle, The 
Lawrence Collegian, The Madisonensis, The Miami Student, The Targum, 
Trinity Tablet, Western Collegian, Yale Courant. 


OuTSIDE MAGAZINES :—American Literary Gazette, American Sunday School 
Worker, Christian World, Herald of Health, Oliver Optic's Magazine, New 
Englander, Overland Monthly, The Little Corporal, Western Monthly. 


OuTSIDE PAPERS.—A/fpletons’ Fournal, College Courant, College Review, Every 
Saturday, Punchinello, The Chicago Courier, The Home Fournal, The Nation, 
The People’s Literary Companion, Scientific American, Woodhull & Claflin’s 
Weekly, Young Folk’s Rurai. 


We have also received: Zhe Old Franklin Almanac for 1871, a little treatise 
on the United States Patent Law,a pamphlet on the Hypothesis of Evolution, 
Christian Banner, Madame Demorest’s Magazine, The Seaside Oracle, The Man- 
ufacturer and Builder, The Child at Home. Also the Report of the Triennial 
Meeting of the Class of 1867, Yale College. 


The 7rinity Tablet, from “the future sole capital of the State,” is one of 
the best of our exchanges. It is printed on beautiful paper and presents a 
fine appearance. Other college papers would do well to follow its example, 
especially in the matter of cutting leaves. The 7ad/et is warm in its devotion 
to the boating interests of the college, and sanguine of future “ victories on 
fair Quinsigamond.” Beware, Trinity, you will find that the way to aquatic 
glory is not so smooth as you now imagine. Muscle and pluck alone, are 
not enough. Cheek and insolence are far more essential. 


The Madisonensis says: “‘ A Freshman at Cornell is at present laboring 
under the impression that the words ‘du,’ ‘deiner’ ‘dir’ ‘dich, form a sen- 
tence signifying ‘‘ How do you do?” and is amusing the upper class men by 
acting on that principle. 


The Virginia University Magazine replies ina very dignified and forcible 
manner to the remarks in the last Lit. concerning Gen. Lee. We can not 
resist the temptation to quote the final clause of this reply, for the benefit of 
our readers: ‘“‘The gentleman who announces himself as ‘the responsible 
editor of this number of the LIr.,’ gives his initials as G.A.S. Well! we all 
know what those letters spell, and no one will fail to pronounce the gentle- 
man as odoriferous a specimen of sulphuretted hydrogen as was ever gen- 
erated to offend the olfactories.” 


The Vale Courant is being extremely well conducted by the present board. 
We respect the literary ability of its editors and are willing that they should 
criticise our magazine, but their utter lack of all msica/ talent is so notori- 
ous that we respectfully decline their kind offices in judging of our well 
known ability in that direction. 


The College Review seemed to be in a remarkably pleasant frame of mind at 
the time of its last issue. It complimented the members of the Lir. board 
personally for their remarkable discernment and discrimination. Taking a 
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couple of lines from the October LIT. for its caption, it proceeds to prove 
their truth by two columns of the most satisfactory proof possible, viz: by an 
example in point. We are glad to see that we are not alone in the opinion 
that the trash published in its secret fraternity department had better be left 
out. 


The Chronicle, of Michigan University, is a model college paper in every 
respect. In its last number it gives a very interesting account of “ Univer. 
sity Day,” and has an excellent article entitled 7he Presidency. 


The Dartmouth for November, has a good article on “ The Old Roman,’ 
but it is too long. A college magazine cannot afford to give more than five 
or six pages to a single article unless it possesses unusual merit. Its article 
on “The use of Translations,” in the same number, takes about the right 
ground on that subject. It is unconditionally opposed to them ; and sustains 
its points in an able manner. 


Many of our exchanges are greedily quoting the statement that a course at 
Yale costs $4,265, and are instituting comparisons between themselves and 
Yale, which seem to be decidedly to their own advantage. The inherent ab- 
surdity of pretending to make an accurate estimate of this kind, must be ap- 
parent to any one at all acquainted with college. The idea that Yale is very 
expensive as compared with other colleges, is a great mistake. There are 
reckless and extravagant students here as elsewhere ; and possibly we have 
a larger proportion than most colleges. But we feel confident in saying that 
nowhere does there prevail a more democratic spirit, nowhere do men stand 
more on their own merits, without reference to the adventitious circumstan- 
ces of wealth and family, and nowhere is better provision made for the assist- 
ance of indigent students. Board is doubtless higher here than in country 
towns, but there are many advantages here for making money from outside 
work, which could not be found in a smaller place. 

Students with no capital but p/uck are to be found in every class in Yale, 
They manage to get along, and universally command respect for their sterling 
qualities. Let no one go to an inferior college from motives of economy. 


The abolition of the Spoon is a subject for congratulation among the 
great body of the friends of Yale. The article in this number entitled 
Tempora Mutantur was intended for the November Lir., but was handed in 
too late. We publish it in accordance with our policy of giving both sidesa 
hearing. E. F. & 








